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A the Author of the following 
Eſſay pretends not to be a 

Maſter of eaſy and elegant Style, he 
hopes the, candid Reader will excuſe 
ſuch Inelegancy of E as may 
happen to be made uſe of; and that 
he will forbear giving his Approba- 
tion or Diſapprobation of this Per- 
formance, till after a fair and candid | 
3 of the — . 


a 
An Explanation of four Terms made uſe of in 
the following Work. viz. Feeling, Faculty, 
Impulſe and Connatural, 


EELING, tho! it is only perceived in- 
the Mind, may be either bodily or 
mental, and diſtinguiſned thus.— A Feel- 
ing ariſing from the Body, is excited in the 
Mind, by ſomething acting upon the ſenſi- 
tive Organs, which cauſes zſenfation either 
of Pleaſure or Pain; and as fuch, may 
not improperly be called a bodily Feeling.— 
A mental Feeling is that, which is perceived 
by the Mind without any Wound or Im- 
preſſion upon the Body, and is excited by - 
certain Paſſions, Ideas or Notions, whether 
conſtitutional, acquired by ourſelves or 
communicated to us by others, and theſe 
Ideas and Impreſſions upon the Mind fo 
conveyed, may naturally affect it willi 
either Joy or Grief, and ſo excite in it thoſe 
different Feelings, which may properly be 
called 


5 


called mental Feelings or Sentiments, The 
Mind alſo, feels and perceives the Agree- 
ment and Diſagreement between its Ideas 
when they are repreſented to it, In like 
manner it feels its Approbation and Diſ- 
approbation of any Thing. It feels all 
its Deſires and Averſions, Joy, Grief, 
and all the Paſſions. Theſe are mental 
Feelings, and as naturally or neceſſarily felt 
by the Mind itſelf, as the Mind itſelf feels 
Pleaſure and Pain, from Impreſſions made 
upon any nervous Part of the Body, 

FACULTY, ſigniſies Power or Ability, 
Phyſicians uſe the Word digeſtive Faculty: 
for that Power in the Stomach, which di- 
geſts Food; alſo nutritive Faculty, genera- 
live Faculty, c. The human mental Fa- 
culties are the ſeveral Powers of the Mind 
or Soul, viz. the Will, Reaſon, Reflec- 

tion, &c. and properly belong to the hu- 
man Species, becauſe they have a Power 

or Ability to will, reaſon, reflect, &c. 


5 
IMPULSE, when applied to inanimate 
Matter, ſignifies ſomething which impels 
or puſhes a Body out of its Place, and 
when applied to the human Species, ſigni- 
fies a neceſſary, Influence on the Mind, 
inclining a Perſon either to will or act. 
CON NATURAL is ſomething neceſ- 
ſarily ſuited or ſuitable to any Creature, 
and without which, that Creature would 
be imperfect; but it is not always con- 
nate; Far Me Ideas of Sensation 
and Reflectiorc are both e 
nonnate or hop with us... 
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The DESIGN. 


HE State of Mankind, with reſpect 
to Morality and Religion, according 


to he preſent way-of Reaſoning, is foch, "4 


that it is no Wonder they are fallen into 


many various Opinions and Uncertainties 


in regard to both; for, by obſerving ſuch 
a Variety of Contradictions in Opinions 


and Practice, there muſt of Conſequence 


ariſe many Diviſions, much Darkneſs and 


'Uncertaitity7 and even Infidelity and Im- 


morality If Matters then be thus, Where 
ſhall wer ſind · a general Rule of Conduct 
in human Nature? 1 

If we examine the animal Part of the 


Creation, we-ſhall diſcover ſomething ne- 
ceſſarily directing them, which we call In- 


ſtinct, and which prompts and obliges them, 
a&drding to their peculiar Species, to act 
regularly and — to the Welfare 
and 


r 
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and Perfection of their reſpective Natures... 
But, hitherto, no ſuch Diſcovery has been 


made in Man's. For, when we endeavour 
to analyſe the human Mind, to try if we 
can find any original inſtinctive Principles, 


to direct us in moral Conduct, ſimilar to 


what it is ſuppoſed the Brutes are born 
with, we are induced to believe, what one 
of the greateſt Men “ hath affirmed; that 
the human Mind is a mere Blank, or like 
a Piece of white Paper, upon which any 
Thing may be written; or like a Piece of 


Wax capable of receiving any Impreſſion.” 


From this reaſoning it has been inferred, 
that the human Species, are entirely left. 
for their future Conduct, to Education, 
Cuſtom and Habit, and therefore, that no 


ether Conformity in human Nature, with 


Relation to their Principle or Conduct can 
be expected, but juſt what the Uncertainty 
of theſe Guides may chance to give it. 


"Thus: 


* Locke, 


(vii 
Thus left, we would be involved in 
much Darkneſs, Uncertainty and Confu- 


fion for while the animal Part of the 
Creation would neceſſarily be prompted and 


directed to act up to the Perfection of their 
reſpective Natures, we would, according to 
the above, be left to the Uncertainty of 


Education, Habit and the weak Glimmer- 
ings of Reaſon, and fo in a.worſe Condi- 


tion than they, and would even verify the 
Words of the Poet, * © Reaſon may err, 
* but Inſtinct muſt go right.“ In this Light, 
human Nature would appear a Diſparage- 
ment to itſelf, and would bring, no ſmall 


Reflection upon i its Author. 

But to diſpel this ſeeming Obſcurity, to 
ſhew a- neceſſary Conformity in human 
Nature, prompting and pointing out to us 
every Thing eſſential to. our intellectual, 
focial and A Natures, of which the 
human is compounded, to wipe off the 


former - 


„Pope. : 


. 
former Diſparagement, and to © Juſtify 
* the Ways of God to Man,” both as to 
his Goodneſs and Wiſdom in the human 
Machine, is an Undertaking the moſt 
wanted, ancl moſt beneficial. | 
Wherefore, in this Eſſay, I have endea- 
voured to ſhew what is Nature, and its ge- 
neral invariable Laws ; and that there are 
either certain natural Impulſes, Feelings, 
Faculties or Sentiments, impreſt upon all 
Beings, whether inanimate, animal or hu- 
man, as Laws of their reſpective Natures x 
and that in a Conformity with theſe Laws, 
peculiar to each particular Species of Be- 
ings, , conſiſt the Regularity and juſt Order 
of the inanimate Bodies in the Solar Syſtem, 
the proper Purſuits of the animal and the 
proper Conduct of the human Species; 
each tending to the Perfection of their 
reſpective Natures ; and a Deviation there- 
trom the reverſe, 
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ster io I. A Deſeription of Nature and its general 
Laws. Of a Conformity therewith ane Deviation 
therefrom. Their different Effects and Conſe- 


; quences — page 13 


II. The general Law of inanimate Matter, whereby 
the great Bodies in the Solar Syſtem in all their 
various Motions are regulated, is that, whereby. 
they mutually and uniformly tend towards eac 

other, according to their Quantity of Matter, 
which muſt ariſe from a general Law acting upon 
every Particle thereof, in which it is Paſſive. A 


Deviation from which Law, would cauſe irregu- 


_ larity and Confuſion. 
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HT. Every particular Species of Animals has its par- 
ticular Laws common to its Species, which are 
certain natural or neceſſary Feelings and Impulſes 

in which it is Paſlive ; in a Conformity with which, 
conſiſts the proper Actions and . Purſuits of each 


| TW 
particular Creature; and in a Deviation there- 
from the reverſe. Alſo the manner how all Ani. 
mals attain their Ideas and Impulies, or what we 


call Inſtinct 


: a+ 
IV. The general Laws common to the human Spe- 


cies, are certain Feelings and Faculties peculiar 
to its Nature, being thereby neceſſarily prompted 
to certain Inclinations, Deſires, Aſſents and De- 
terminations. In a Conformity with which Laws, 
conſiſts its proper Conduct, and in a Deviation 
- therefrom, the reverſe —— — 3323 


V. Tho? the human Species are Paſſive in thoſe Feel- 
ings and Deſires 9 their animal Part, 
and alſo to certain Aſſents belonging to the intel- 


lectual; yet as Free- agents, they can either act 


conformably with theſe neceſſary Feelings and 
Aſſents, or deviate therefrom; hence from what 
we are obliged to aſſent to as Right, ariſes a natu- 
ral Conſciouſneſs or Conſcience in Man — 72 


VI, Of the iraſcible Paſſions 


VII. That all our apparently various Purſuits ariſe 
from our uſing of EFerent Means, in which we are 
free, of attaining the general Ends, our Nature 

gu» us to attain, and in which we are paſ- 
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VIII. That human Happineſs, in our preſent State, 
conſiſts in the joint Attainment of thoſe few Ends 
only, our general Feelings and Faculties prompt 
us unto ; and the Reaſon we ſo ſeldom attain it, is, 
becauſe we too eagerly purſue only ſome of thoſe 
particular Ends, and neglect others — 89 


8 "42 we f 1 a xii ) | 
TX. That Virtue and Vice conſiſt in the Means in 
which we are free, viz. Virtue in the proper, and 
Vice in the improper Means; the proper and im- 
roper Means are explained, and à Criterion or 
Raule to diſtinguiſh Virtue from Vice '— . 94 


N Ohjettions ſtated and anſwered. — — 113 


XI. The Foundation and Obligation of Morality 
reduceable to a Science FN . — 121 


Of the three external Relations every Man is by 
Nature fixed in, and connected with — 143 
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of Defeription of Nature and its general (Laws. Of « 


Conformity therewith, and a Deviation therefrom. 
Their different Efecbs and — 


7H AT we ought to underſtand by 


© the Word Nature or natural, are 


certain general Laws, either Impulles, 

Feelings or Faculties, neceſſarily belong- 

ing to cach Species of Beings, whether in- 
B animate 
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always in Degree. For tho; in the animal 


8 1716 N. 
animate, taimal, or human, by which they 


are ordered and directed according to their 


| reſpeRtive Kinds, —But to explain this 


more particuladly.—No Law, viz, "Feel- 


ing, Faculty or Impulſe by which any 


Being is prompted, directed or impelled, - 
is natural, but ſuch as is common to that 


particular Species to which it belongs, 


being neither acquired by its own Endea- 


vours, nor by Inſtructions from others 3 
and theſe muſt be general and common to 
every particular Species in Kind, tho' not 


species different Conſtitutions may vary _ 
the Degree in mn from that in another ; 1 
uy. 


( 15 ) 
yet they are ſtill the ſame general Lam 
They are the ſame natural, invariable Laws, 
which produce every Vegetable, but diffe- 


rent Soils or Seaſons may alter their De- 


I gree of Exertion. 
The inanimate Bodies in the ſolar 


yſtem, as well as the animal and vege- 


table World, have all their Laws, viz. 


ration and Impulſe, by which their 
arious Motions are ordered and directed. 


It is alſo the ſame with the human or in- 


elligent Part of the Creation, as will ap- 


, 12 Ar. 


The certain particular Laws or internal 


aculties, Feelings or Impulſes peculiar to 


B 2 any 


CA. 
any ; Species of Creature, and which diſtin- 
_ guiſh one Species from another, are what 
| we call the Nature of each particular 
Species, and are only natural to that par- 
kicular Species to which they belong; dif- 
ferent Conſtitutions are but accidental and 
partial, ariſng from ſome Indiſpoſition or 
Defect in the Mechaniſm of the Creature, 
and not properly natural; but whatever ig 

properly natural, whether internal Faculty, 

Feeling or Impulſe or bodily Organ, muſt 

not only. be common and general to the 

Species, but muſt alſo be adapted to ſome 

| ſuch Uſe or End, as tends to the Welfare 
And Perfection of that particular Species 
{0 


1 
to which it belongs. All the Senſes, Fas 
culties, Feelings, Impulſes, Circulations, 
Secretions, Poſition of the Bones, &c. in 
any particular Species of animate Beings, 
are properly natural or neceſſary, and con- 
ducive to ſuch Uſes and Ends, as tend to 
irs Welfare and Perfection; but whatever 
3s either accidental, or tends to its Piſor- 
der · and ImperfeCtion, are Deviations there- 
from: Such as all coal Diſorders of 
the Body or Mind, either ariſing from 
ſome Diſorder in the natural Secretions ; 
Obſtructions in the Circulation. of the 
Rlood and Juices; Diſlocation of the Bones 
from their natural Place and Poſition; or 


B 3 from 
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3 
from a Defe&t or Loſs of any of the bodily 


Senſes or intellectual Faculties; theſe, 


| being all Deviations from Nature and its 
general Laws, are detrimental to the Wel- 
fare and Perfe&tion of the Creature. 
© Whenever theſe general Laws of Nature 
are once diſcovered in any S ubject, whether 
cœleſtial, animal or human, we perceive 
that in a Conformity with them, depend 
the proper Motions of the cceleſtial Bodies 
in the ſolar Syſtem, the proper Purſuits of 
the animal, and the proper Conduct of the 
human Species; and in a Deviation tür 
from, the reverſe. ä 
If any Study or Practice be not yet re- 
ä | _ duced 


1 
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Aubell to Science, it is becauſe theſe gene⸗ 


ral and natural Laws have not been ile. 


vered; for if we judge contrary to theſe 


general Laws either with reſpect to Aſtro- 


nomy, Mechanics, Phyſic, Morality, &c. 
we fall into F alſchood | in judging, and 
Error in Practice; ; and whatever wants 


that F oundation, is but a Syſtem of un- 


certain Hypotheſes : yet we find that 


Syſtems built upon theſe uncertain Foun- 


dations have been frequently received, and 
have gained ſo much Credit in the World; 
that true Science, if contrary to them, has 
been received with the utmoſt Reluctance. 
For when Galileo had aſſerted that the 
B 4 Earth 


OR 
— Earth moved, which was a real and inva- 
fm the Creation, he was 
| obliged to ſign a Sion, and to pro- 

e 
| -prevent his being put to the Rack. But 
| had the ridiculers and Perſecutors of Gali- 


| leo underſtood the invariable Laws and 
1 Operati vine 9 3 god lived till they 


VI4D Wa dr 6x06. 


| had been convinced by Demonſtration, 
that all, the Bodies in the folar Syſtem 
revolve round the Sun, as their Centre, 
| they muſt TY a Bluſh have owned their 
Bigotry and unjuſt Perſecution. And if 
the Gentlemen and Students, who oppoſed 
Mr. Locke, who had ſtudied human Na- 

ture 


a- 


621 } 
ture better than themſelves, could have 
underſtood the Truth of his Aſſertions, 


that there were no innate Ideas in the 
human Species, they muſt have acknow- 
ledged, that Mr. n was * and 


| themſelves wrong. 


In like manner will every other Syſtem 
whatever, meet with Oppoſition, and be at 


laſt totally exploded, if it be not founded 
on the Truths of Nature, and its invaria- 


ble Laws. For as Nature and its general 


5 Laws” ale invariable ſo the Conſequences 


ariſing from a Conformity with theſe * 


are invariable Truths. | . 
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SECT. II. 


ot Wen Law of t inanimate 1 whereby the great 
* Bodies in the ſolar Syſtem in all their various Motions 
are regulated, is that, whereby they mutually and 
_ uniformly tend towards each other, according to their | 
Quantity of Matter, which muſt ariſe from a general 
Lew ating upon every Particle thereof, in which it | 
is paſſive. © A Deviation from which Law, would 
inne, 8 
E many famed Hypotheſes about 
| the planetary Syſtem were all ex- 
ploded, and vaniſhed, after Sir Iſaac New-. 
ton had diſcovered that general Law. act- 
ing upon Matter, or that Power or Prin- 
ciple, which he termed Attraction. By 
comparing that Law and its various Ope- 
rations at different Diſtances from the 


— 


Center 
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Centre of Gravity, with the viſible Effects 


in the whole ſolar Syſtem, he perceived 
that all the teen Motions of all che 
great Bodies in that Syſtem, were ordered 
and directed in a Conformity with that 
general Law, and ſo accounted for their 
Motions with fcientific Certainty. By 
this means he accounted for the retrograde 
and eccentric Motions, and various Velo- 
Cities of Bodies at different Diſtances from 
their Centres of Gravity, which before 
ſcemed irregular and unaccountable. He 
alſo found that a Deviation from that faid 
general Law would produce 1 rregularity 
and Confuſion in the whole ſolar Syſtem. 
1 
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$ECT. III. 


$. 
1 IR Sealer of Animal: has ins „ daniinle-| 


Laws common to its Species, which are certain natural | 
er neceſſary Feelings and Impulſes in which it is pf. 
Ave; in a Conformity with which, confift the proper 
Acliout and Purſuits of each particular Creature, 
_- and in a Deviation therefrom, the reverſe. Alſo the 
manner how all animals attain their Tdeas and In 
Pulſes, or what vue call Inflint. 
\ Bſervation confirms, that none of 
"thoſe internal Feelings or Impulſes 
n Ss f fee of Acts ws 
| given in vain. - Food correſponds to that 
general Feeling Hunger: + Sexes to the De- 
"fire of the Af of Propagation, Oe. 


When thoſe Laws in any Creature, by 


which it is prompted and directed. are once 
| guſcoyered, 


\ (as?) 
diſcovered, we may from thence eaſily pers 
ecive both its Nature and Deſign. - 
If we could perceive the Feelings and 
Impulſes in Ducks and other Water-fowl, 
prompting them to deſire to be in Water, 


and Hens and other Land-fowl, prompt- 


ing them to avoid itz we might with as 
much certainty infer, that the former were 
deſigned to live in Water, and the latter, 
on dry Land, as if we ſaw Webs upon the 


Feet of the one, and none upon thoſe of 
the other. For the external Parts of the 


Body of any animate Being, are nothing 
but external Inſtruments adapted to exe - 
oute the Ends to which it is prompted by 

its 


CT) i 
its internal, mental, and bodily Feelings 


and Impulſes, which are the Laws by 


which it is directed and prompted to its 
proper Actions and Purſuits An a Con- 
formity with them, conſiſts its Welfare and 


the Perfection of its Nature. If it could 
or ſhould wilfully deviate from theſe Ac- 


tions and Purſuits, theſe general Laws or 
Feelings and Impulfes prompt it unto, its 


Detriment and Imperfection would be the 
Conſequence. | 


Before any Creature is brought into the 


world, it is furniſhed with ſenſitive organs 1 


conſtituted to convey, and mental Facul- 
ties adapted to receive, Impreſſions and 


Ideas when it comes into the world. 


(-. 27: 4 

The Eye and the Ear are formed long be- 
fore the Creature comes into the world, and 
before they are of any uſe to it, until ſtruck 
by certain external Objects after it is born, 
which Organs and Objects are mutually. 
adapted to each other. As Light and 
Sounds are Impreflions theſe Organs were 
previouſly adapted to receive, they necef- 
ſarily excite ſuch Ideas of Colours, Objects 
and Sounds, as are abſolutely neceſſary to 
the well-being and perfection of its parti- 
cular Species. - Hence the Bee purfues the 
Flower ; the Cat, the Mouſe the Duck 
the Water, and other Land Creatures avoid 
it; owing to the original F ormation of 
their 


( 28 ) 

' their ſenſitive Organs and mental percep- 
tive Faculties. For the ſame external 
Object does not affed different Creatures 
alike, yet all Objects excite ſuch Feelings 
and Ideas when they ſtrike the Organs and 
Faculties of a Creature, which are petu- 
liarly adapted to receive them, as prompt 
and direct it to act fo, as tends to the wel- 
fare and Perfection of its particular Na- 


ture. N 5 bs 
_ Inftintts are certain Feelings, Deſires, or 


Faculties, that neceſſarily and unavoidably 
| | becothe connatural and common to any 
5 Species of animate Beings, without either 

| their own Endeavours or Inſtructions from 
Z 


| Ideas after it has perceived them. 


4 
The human Mind is a perceptive Facul- 


ty chat can perceive the Ideas of Pleaſure 
and Pain from Impreſſions made upon or 
conveyed to it, but cannot, unleſs Impreſ- 


ſions be firſt made; and it can retain theſe 


Now, as the Mind can perceive no Ideas 


or inincnve Feelings until ſome Impreſ- 


ſions be firſt made, ſo any Feeling, Deſire 
or Faculty that naturally and unavoidably 
becomes connatural and common to any 
particular Creature, without either its own 
Endeavours or Inſtruction from others, is 
inſtinctive, whether the Impreſſion, which 
excited that, F celing, Deſire or Faculty, 


1 
was made upon the Mind as foon as the 
Creature was born, or not till ten or rwenty 
Years after. e 
That Peeling which excites what we 
call Hunger, is felt by the Mind inunetiae. 
ly after the Creature is born, and is pro. 
perly inſtinFive, being excited by an irri- - 
tating Juice acting upon the Nerves of the 
Stomach, by which an uneafy Senſation is 
conveyed. to the Mind, prompting the 
Creature to a Deſire to receive Food. 
Self Preſervation is an- inflintive Deſire, 
cho“ ſome Creatures have it ſooner than 
| others; for as the Mind hath no innate 
Ideas, the Creature muſt receive them 


8 from 
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1 
from Impreſſions conveyed by ſome of its 
Senſes, after it comes into the World. 

The Deſire of Propagating the Species is 
alſo an inſtinfive Feeling and Deſire na- 
turally common to animate Beings ; and 
tho” the Feeling which prompts to this 
Deſire is not impreſt upon the Mind till 
long after the Creature comes into the 
world, yet it is as properly inſtinfive as 
Hunger. 

That agreeable F eeling ariſing from the 
Efteem, Reſpect and, Approbation of our 
Species, Ow" the diſagreeable one ariſing: 
from Diſeſteem, Diſreſpef and Diſapproba- 
tion, are alſo inſtinctive Feelings, for the 

= 
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very Actions, Words and Looks of a Per- 
ſon when pleaſed, or when angry, will a- 
greeably or diſagreeably affect a Child 
J have ſeen an infant cry, when arr 
ugly diſtorted Face was made at it. 

The Mind doth intuitively perceive the 
Agreement and Dye. between its 
Ideas, and our Words @ e Actions, 
Neither that Faculty of Reflection, nor 


of Reaſon, is attained by our own. reaſon» 


ing or by the Inſtruction of others. 
By inftinfiive Feelings we ſecurely trace 

the Deſign of any Creature, and its proper 

Conduct. | 


4 
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SECT. IV. 


- general Laws common to the human Species, are Core 
tain F eelingi and Faculties peculiar to its Nature, 
being thereby neceſſarily prompted to certain Inclina- 
tions, Defires, Aſſnts and Determinations. In a con” 

fig with which Laws, conſiſts its proper Condu, 
pd i in a s Deviation therg Hon, 5 the reper/e. 


S Man 1 is A Creature different from 
the brute and. animal Part of the 
Creation, being, compoſed bath of the ani- 
mal and intellectual Natures, and deſigned | 
for. che Society of intelligent Beings, and 
as his Nature and End are different gom 
theirs ; ſa muſt his general Laws, or Feel- 
ings and Faculties, where he differs from 
them in Nature and Deſign, be different 
allo, The 


| ( 34 ) 15 
The inanimate and the animal Species, 
are paſſive 1n ſuch Actions and Purſuits, 
as their general Laws or Feelings and Im- 
pulſes point out and prompt them unto. 
The human Species are only paſſive in cer- 
| rain Deſires and Inclinations, with reſpect 
co their animal Feelings ; and in certain 
Aſſents and Determinations with reſpect 
to their intellectual Faculties; being only 
prompted to aft conformably with the 
Deſires and Inelinations of the former, 
and to the Aſſents and Determinations of 
the latter. Not impelled as Machines, 
but as Free · agents, having a Power either 
to deviate from, or to act conformably 
with them. =: 33 
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The general Feelings and Impulſes 
common to our Species, and which we 
have in common with the animal Part of 
the Creation are Hunger, Self. preſervation, 
and Propagation. Theſe three conſpire to 
the Perfection of our animal Part. 

Our ſocial and moral or intellectual Fa- 
culties or Perceptions, common to our 
Species, are, the Approbation of our own 
Species, the Diſcernment of . the Agreement 
and Diſagreement between our Ideas and 
Wards and Actions, and Reflection with its 
concomitant Reaſon. Theſe conſpire to 
the perfection of our intellectual Part. 


I. Of 


I. o HUNGER. 


This is a natural or neceſſary Feeling 
common to our Species, belonging to our 
animal Part, by which we are prompted 
to deſire Food for Nutrition or Suſtenance 
—its End and Uſe Now as Hunger, Thirft 
and Sheep all tend to the Support and Suſte- 
nance ef the Body, we ſhall claſs them all 
under eng Head. ud | 

II. Of SEL.F-PRESERVATIO N. 

This is a neceſſary Deſire and Inclina- 
tion common to our Species, prompting 
us to preſerve the Body from external and 
internal Violence and Deſtruction. 
Wa, ; III. 07 


E. $7 )) 


U.. of PROPAGATION. 


The third and laſt rn F Aube 
relative to our animal Part, is that Feeling 
and Inclination, which excites a Deſire be- 
eween-the Sexes 3 this tends, and is parti- 
cularly adapted to, the Propagation and 


Continuation of our Species, its End and 
Uſe. 

Now the Ends and Uſes of theſe three 
neceſſary Feelings, when united, compoſe 


and conſtitute the Perfection of our animal 


: Part ; but if any of them Should | be want- 
ing or imperfect in any Creature, then that 
N Creature would be imperfect too; it would 


A either 


— 


x == external Violence, or its Species 


I others. 
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dba foon die for want of Suſtenance, be 


would ſoon be extinct. None of theſe 
Feelings and Impulſes, and the Peſires and i 
Ends they prompt us unto, are either ac. 
quired aa 22 or Inſtruction from 


— 


x IV. of the APPROBAT ION of our eri 
f spEciks. 


This is a general Deſire or mental Fee! 


ing or Preception, common to our Species 
The Efteem, Reſpet? and  Approbaticy 
of our Fellow-creatures, and on the cor 


"xrary, their Diſeſtcem, Diſreſpe#? and Di 
app 


N 


a ie, 
approbation, produce different Feelings 


in the human Mind, viz. 2 pleaſing ſenſe 


of their Ayprobation, and a painful one 
of their D:/approbation. Theſe general 
and neceſſary Feelings and Sentiments in 


| the human Mind, relate to the Society of 
ſocial, intelligent Beings. We do not de- 


fire the Efeem and Approbation of the 


Eagle, becauſe it is ſwift, nor of the Ele- 


phant, becauſe it is ſtrong, but only of in- 
telligent Beings. When we are alone, or 


out of Society, we may imagine we have 
| F no ſuch Feelings or Deſires, or Pride may 
prompt us to deny them; yet we no ſoon- 


er mingle in Company with our own. 


&y. Species, 


1 
Species, than theſe Feelings immediately 


betray themſelves; and how ill- natured 
and Backward fever we may be in con- 
ferring Eſteem and Approbation uU pon 
others, we ſtill feel a Deſire of them our- 
ſelves. Deprive the human Species of 
Me feceiptocal Feeling and Defire' of each 
others Eſteem and Approbation, and all 
ſocial Pleaſure will ceaſe. 
* Abſtraft what others feel, what others think, | 


46 All Pleaſures ſicken, and all Glories fink.”.. 
Pops, 


lk 1 bad no Defire' for, nor Pleaſure | in, 
being poſſeſt of the Efteem, Reſpes and 
Approbation of another, it would not then 
be in his Power, by exerciſing theſe bene- 


volent 
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volent Diſpoſitions upon me, to make me 


Happy or to give me Pleaſure; nor on the 


contrary, would it be i in my Power, by 
the exertion of any ſocial, benevolent 


Diſpoſition to give him Pleaſure or to 


„ +> ma 


had 1 no F ns « or Deſires 3 to re- 
ceive them. 3 : 2 : 7 

Let but che Reader attend to the ts 
ings of his own Mind, * he. will find 
that theſe mutual Feelings and Deſires, 
are the chief, if not the only cement of 
Society, which connects us together, and 


renders us ſocial Creatures. 
This general Feeling and Deſire of the 
C 3 


Appro- 


e 


. Ayprobation of our own Species we per- 


ceiyc in Children very car ly, and before 
they” come to their Reaſon to bias them 
and it is neither in the Power of their Nurſe 
or Parents to reverſe it, nor of our own 
Reaſon when we Berus Men, to make 


the D575 Neem, Diſreſpe# and Diſapproba- 
tion of others, agreeable to us, nor their 
Efteem, repel and Approtation, Gila- 
e FE | 

But thoſe Ideas and Sentiments acquir- 
ed by Habit or Education only, and to 
which we have no general Feelings to 
prompt and direct us, vary almoſt in every 
Country and Society of Men, and frequent- 
ly 


( 44 1 
y in the ſame Perſon; but thoſe that ar- 
on eſſential and neceſſary, are general. 


V. Of be DISCERNMENT of the 

AGREEMENT ad DISAGREE- 
MENT between our IDEAS and 
WORDS and ACTIONS. 


This is a general mental Preception or 
Faculty common to our Species, which _ 
we intuitively Perceive : 


When our inward Notions or Ideas, and 
dur Words anf Afions correſpond and 


P agree, there ariſes in the Mind a Feeling 
4 | or Perception of Self. conſiſtency or Con: 


/ formity with ourſelves; on- the contrary, 


4 | | Ge © hen 
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when they claſh and diſagree, that 1 is, when 
we think one Thing and ſpeak another, 
there inſtantly ariſes in the Mind, that 


F, eeli ng of Inconſiſtency with ourkkives, | 
which we cannot juſtify. 

This Feeling in the Mind, of the Dif- 
cerument of the 8 and Diſagree- 

ment between our Ideas and Wordt and 
Ackions, is always ſo much awake, that 
it is impoſſible for us to ſpeak or act in- 


conſiſtently with our inward NVotians or 
N or wilfully to Ne or impoſe à Fal- 
ſity, but ve muſt feel and know it; we 
cannot know it, but we muſt be inwardly 

conſcious that we act inconſiſtently with 


Our 


. 
ourſelves, and with our own Minds ; we 


cannot act inconſiſtently with ourſelves and 
our own Minds, but we muſt ſtand ſelf- 
condemned of ſuch Incongruity ; and 
when ſelf-condemned, we cannot with all 
our Efforts, inwardly juſtify ourſelves 
either to ourſelves, or to others. 

This felf-known Conformity or Non- 
conformity in Man, was to the Heathens, 
who had no external Law or Revelation, 
4 Law unto themſelves and it i pro- 
perly that natural 2 8 * either ac- 
cuſing or elſe excuſing them,” 

This keeping an Agreement between our 
Ideas, and our Wards and Actions, con- 
Cs - - ny 


Rjeutes : a moral Honeſt Man. If we wil. 
| fully deviate, we cannot be morally honeſt; 


6 


and we cannot wilfully deviate, but we 


muſt know it, which is the excellent Uſe 


and End of this general F Yeung and Seniti- 
4 ment common to our Species 3 for by it, 
ve can neither * nor diſſemble wilfully, 


but we muſt be inwardly conſcious of it, 
and can neither juſtify outſelves to our- 


Flves, nor to others, and much lefs to the 


f fearcher of Hearts, 


The ſpeaking and acking ſuitably to our 


Ideas, is more agreeable to our Feelings or 


inward Sentiments, and alſo to Reaſon, 


3 than the contrary ; for when we compare 
thoſe 


it is more right” and reaſonable that they 
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thoſe Ideas in our own Minds, of ſpeaking 
2 acting contrary to our inward Notions 
or Ideas, and of ſpeaking and acting in 
conformity with them we muſt infer, that 


agree, than that they diſagree ;- it is alſo 
more natural. Some may aſk; Why more 
natural? The: anſwer is plain. Almoſt 


every Creature hath a Language or parti- 
cular Tone of Voice; by which it diſtin- 
guiſheth the Feelings and Paſſions of its 


own Mind, ſuch' as Pain; Pleaſure, Anger, 
&c. By theſe particular Tones, the Crea- 


ture, as it were, makes known to us its 


real Mind and - Sentiments, Ideas and Paſ- 
ions, 


2 


ta. A 


( 

ſions, and never uſes the Tone of Pleaſure 
when it is really in Pain, or that of Pleaſed- 
neſs when it is angry ; and we ſhould think 
it very prepoſterous and ridiculous if it 
ſhould 3 and even as unnatural, as if a 
Child ſhould laugh when in Pain, or be 


angry and ery when: pleaſed. 

Alike prepoſterous, ridiculous. and un- 
natural is our Conduct, when our Word. 
and Adem fre inconfitent and net agree- 
able with our Notions or Ln, 

Hence our own Feelings in the Caſe 
aboye, are not the Effect of Inſtrud ion or 
Education from others; for both the In- 
ductions of Reaſon, and the unſtudied in- 


tuitive 
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tuitive Suggeſtions of the Heart, point 
out and direct us to what - tends to our 
original, ſocial and moral Perfection; and 
thoꝰ many Things, contrary to theſe Feel- 
ings, be taught and practiſed, and even 
called Virtues in ever ſo many Countries; 
yet they are but the Inventions of Men, 
and Deviations from the Law of our Na- 
ture. Vicious Men may call them what 
they pleaſe, and Cuſtom may impoſe 
Names, but neither can alter the eternal 
and immutable Nature of Things. 

Tho', in theſe Deviations as to parti- 
cular Modes and Cuſtoms, we frequently 
differ from each other, as Education, 


Cuſtom, 


( 50) 


ol theſe general Feelings to direct us, 

| Reaſon being of no Uſe in theſe Caſes; 
yet when we bring the Ends theſe general 

Feelings, prompt and point unto, to be 
trick by Reaſon with: reſpect to their pro- 
per Tendeney; Reaſom and Feelings will 

both coincide in the Determination; and 
infer they are Right; and to this Inference 


we cannot but inwardly agree, tho“ we 
7 may, and*often db, prackiſe the congrary.” 
Thus we fee the Mind: is not like a 
Piece of Wax capable of receiving any 
Impreſſion, with reſpect to theſe general 
Feelings, Sentiments and Impultes ; it-is 
like 


* 
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like the Body, and receives either Pleaſure 
or Pain from certain Impreſfions, which 
neither ourſelves nor others can alter in the 
Mind, more than im the Body: 
Now, if we were as neceſſarily” com- 
pelled not to deviate from what thoſe ge- 
neral Feelings, common to- our Species, 
. point out and prompt us unto, as the 
brute and animal Part of the Creation are 
to follow theirs, we would- not deviate 
from acting as fociat and moral honeſt 
Mens but then it is evident, that, were 
this the Caſe, we ſhould: ceaſe to be Free- 
Agents, and would be little better than 
' mere Machines. . 


6 


R 
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It appears from theſe two laſt mentioned 
Feelings that the fourth prompts us to 
. purſue ſuch a Conduct as may be benefi- 
cial to others, and to ayoid whatever may 
de offenſive or-injurious to them, in order 
to gain their Efeem, Reſpef? and Appro- 
bation, and the Hb to acquire the inward 
 Approbation of our own Mind, and to 
prevent the contrary by ſpeaking Truth 
ro: the beſt of our Knowledge, and by 
acting Boney; and tho! theſe Feelings 
entirely tend to make us ſocial honeſt Men, 
yet all this proceeds only from gratifying 
our own Feelings, and 1s therefore entirely 

_ kelfiſh, 
Thus 


6 
Thus we perceive how Self love, our 


ſtrongeſt Motive, ends to make us ſocial; 
but, if we had not yet another general 
Feeling or Faculty, common to our Spe- 
cies, viz. Reflection and its concomitant. 
Reaſen, we would have no Notion or Idea 
of the Feelings of bers; for none of 
theſe former Feelings, ſimply conſidered, 
can raiſe in us a Faculty to feel for others, 
or to underſtand what their Feelings are, 
by our own; this is entirely the Office of 
Reflection and Reaſon. | 


VI. Of REFLECTION. 


This is a neceſſary Faculy or Ability 


com- 


G ) 
cdmmon to the human Species; and by 


this we are enabled to aſcend from viſible 
and ſenfible Effects to their Cauſes, 

That Effects reſult from'Caufes, is 4 
general Aſſent of the” human Species“ 
When we perceive an Effect we have gor 
paſt its Cauſe, and to look back to the 
Cauſe of that Efibek, is properly called 
Refie3lon ; and 1 diſcoverthe true Cante 
of that Effect, is the Province of Reaſon, 
. of that- F aculty which. compares Cauſes 
and Effects, Effects and Cauſes together, 
and thereby draws an Inference as a Diſ- 


covery of a true Cauſe. 
Now the human Mind cannot reſt fatis- 
| = 
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led in Barely perceiving and contemplating 
- viſible andſenfibte Effect, without either 
nquiring for, or ſuppoſing ſome Cauſe of 
that Effect; and how widely foever Man- 
kind differ about che Cauſes of Effects; 


7 om notwithſtanding the various incon- 

UL ſiſtent and oven ridiculous Cauſes affigned 

„ cen Effects, before their Diſcovery, 
yet ſtill ſome Cauſe or other was al 


aſſigned or imagined; and, when no na- 
ral Cauſe could be diſcovered, a ſuper- 
natural one: was always ſuppoſed. 

Hence the Notion of Charms and 
Witchcraft hath fo readily been embraced 
and received among the Vulgar and illi- 

of terate ; 


6 
terate; for, when any uncommon Accident 


happened either to themſelves or their 
Cattle, and which they could not account 
for from any natural Cauſe they were 
acquainted with, they immediately aſſigned 
the Cauſe to Witchcraft, or ſome Charm. 
Nay even among the earned, Have not 
Fate and Chance been aſſigned as Cauſes 
of the Creation, rather than a Suppoſi- 
tian of an Effect with no Cauſe at all? 
Now, Our not contenting ou rſelves with 
the bare Perception of viſible and ſenſible 
Effects, but reflecting upon them, and 


ſearching out for unknown and unexpe- 
rienced Cauſes of theſe Effects, is a Pro- 
_ perty 


£1 


tl 
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perty peculiar to the human Mind, and 
is the diſtinguiſhing Characteriſtic between 
us and the Brutes, or between the intéllec- 
tual and animal Part of the Creation: For 
the Brutes can only remember ſuch Cauſes 
of Effects, as they have ſenſibly and pre- 
viouſly experienced, which is only an Act 
of the Memory; but we can reflect or 
trace back from viſible and ſenſible Effects, 
and ſearch and enquire for the unknown 


and unexperienced Cauſes of theſe Effects. 


This Reflection is the firſt Spring or 


Foundation, which excites that Faculty 


or Ability we call Reaſon; and as the Pro- 
vince of Reaſon is to diſcover ſomething 


before 
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before unknown, by comparing and in: 
ferring; therefore, if we had not that 
Power of Refiefion to enquire into un 
known Cauſes of Effects, and into un. 
| known and unexperienced Means of at 
taining, certain propoſed Ends, Reaſan 
would never be excited at all; and for 


want of this Power of Reflection, Brute 
cannot, nor have occaſion to reaſon a 
we da. {IG 
This Role and Raaba aforeſaid, 
are not acquired by Education, neither 
can Education or InftruRtion eraſe then 
out of the human Mind ; but ſuch is the 


original Statg of the human mental Facul- 


ties 


. ( 390 
I in: mn 


that 


un. 


Brutes; that by the Impreſſions of viſihle 
and ſenſible Effects upon our ſenſitive 
Organs and mental Faculties, we neceſſa- 


un. 


F. 
ily or naturally can, and do reflect from 


aſa Effects to their previous Cauſes, and ſo 

| ſet Reaſon at work to diſcover them, by 
comparing Effects and Cauſes, Cauſes and 
Effects together; for it is à very com- 
mon Queſtion in Children, very early, to 
aſk what is the Cauſe of ſuch and ſuch 
Things as they do not underſtand. 


A Horſe can ſee and perceive the viſible 


the 
| Effects of the Wheel of a Water, or of 
Ul- 
the Arms of a Wind-Mill in motion, as 
ich g 


well 


ties and ſo different from thoſe of the- 
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well as we, and remember theſe Effects 1 
long Time, and be afraid at the ſame Place 
again 5 but he never reflects from theſe 
Effects, to diſcover their immediate Cauſes, 
viz, that Water was the Cauſe of one Mo- 


tion, or Wind that of the other; yet a 
' "Boy hath ſeveral Times, when the Miller 
has vexed him, or for Diverſion, pulled 
up the Flood · Gate and turned the Water 
from the Wheel, in order to remove the 
Cauſe of its Motion: But a Horſe, young 
or old, let the Miller uſe him ever ſo badly, 
was never known to do the ſame, tho? he 
might eaſily do it with his Teeth; nor 
evor to ſtand in the Wind, deſignedly to 
: obſtruct 


© #2 


obſtruct the Cauſe, when a Man was 


winnowing Corn, cho' a Boy will often do 


it. A Boy by obſerving when the Water 
acts upon the Wheel, ſees that it is put 


in Motion, but when the Water ceaſes 


acting upon it, that it ftands ſtill; the 


fame is done by him with Relation 'to the 


Wind upon the Wind Mill ; -then by com- 


paring theſe Cauſes with their Effects, the 


Boy infers, that Water was the Cauſe of 


the Motion of the one, and Wind the 


Cauſe of that of the other. Ile reaſons 


in the ſame manner, and as well, as the 
Philoſopher, who firft diſcovered the 


Eclipſe of the Sun; for he firſt perceived 
D the 
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the Effect, viz. that the Sun was darkened, 
and that, when the Moon yas in a direct 
Line with the Sun, that Effect always 
happened; but that, when the Moon was 
not in that Direction, that Effect or Dark- 
neſs ceaſed; and ſo reflecting from that 
viſible Effect to ſome ſuppoſed previous 
Cauſe, and by reaſoning and comparing 
Effects and Cauſes, Cauſes and Effects 
together, both the Boy and the Philoſo- 
pher diſcovered the true immediate Cauſes 

of theſe ſaid EffeQs. :, | 
Theſe Inſtances both ſhey the Diſtinc- 
tion between the animal and the human 
Species, with reſpect to Reflection and 
3 Reaſon- 
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Rraſoning; and alſo that Reflection and 


Reaſoning are both general and common 


tothe human Species, in ſome Degree. 
This Ability or Faculty of reflecting 
from viſible and ſenſible Effects to their 
Cauſes, is the higheſt and moſt ſublime 
Faculty the human Mind is endued 
wich; and without this, all the beautiful 
Order of Effects and Cauſes, of Cauſes 
and Effects, both in Nature and Art, had 
been for ever hidden from us; for thereby 


we contemplate the Works of Nature, 
which are nothing but a beautiful Chain 
of Effects and Cauſes, of Cauſes and Ef- 
fects; and alſo we are led back thereby, 


D 2 from 
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from Effects to Cauſes, till we terminate 
in a firſt Cauſe we call God; how ignorant 


ſoever We may be of all the intermediate 
Cauſes, between the laft viſible Effect and 
the firſt, inviſible Cauſe; and the more 
we diſcover and perceive of the beautiful 
Chain and Connection of Cauſes and 
Effects in Nature, the more we are pleaſed 
with and admire it, and the more rational 
Foundation we Mill have to adore and 
revetence its 8 
Hence, by this e Fling. r F.. 
culty, we are led into a Field as extenſive. 
as the unbounded exertion of the human 


Mind itſelf, and fufficient to employ its 
reſtleſs 
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reſtleſs Deſire after Knowledge, in all the 
future Stages of its Exiſtence ; for the 


Diſcovery: of any immediate Cauſe of any 
Effect, is an Addition of real Knowledge, 
and is a real Truth, tho' that Cauſe be 
but an Effect of a ſtill previous one. 

But this is not the only Advantage at- 
tending this intellectual Faculty common 
to our Species, it extends to all our intel- 
lectual Operations whereby we are diſtin- 
| guiſhed from the Brutes. For as a Cauſe 
is previous to an Effect, in like maũner 
are Means, to an End propoſed to be 
attained ;- andl as we reflect or trace back 
from. a perceived Effect, to find out an 
D 3 | unknown 
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unknown. and unenperienced Cauſe; f6: 
from. a, propoſed End, to find out the 
Means of attaining it. Now. all the dif- 
ference between Cauſes and Effects, Means 
and Ends, is only, that we apply the for- 
mer and their Operations to Nature, and 
the latter to Art. Likewiſe,. without this 
general Faculty of refleing from. viſible 
and ſenſible Effects, to find out their 
Cauſes; and from. certain propoſed Ends, 
to find out the Means of attaining and 
effecting them, we would: have. had no 

? more Knowledge of a Deity, or firſt 
Cauſe, or of Religion, Philoſophy, Ma- 
chematics, or of any of the Sciences, than 
the 


6 
the Brute and animal Part of the Creatiod. 
11 is by this Power and Ability of Re- 
flefion' and its concomitant Reaſon, we mult 


neceſſarily. infer; | that az Hunger, or 
offering Violefice to us, gives us Pain and 
Uneaſineſs ; ſo will they give Pain and 
Uneaſineſs to others alſo: ; And as we 
think it wrong in others to deprive us of 
thoſe Things that any of our general Laws 
or Feelings neceſſarily prompt us to deſire 
to attain; ſo muſt we neceſſarily infer 
that it is wrong in us, to deprive them of 
the like. 

Now theſe /ix" neceſſary Feelings and: 
Faculties common to our Species, already 


D 4 enume- 
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enumerated, are the general Laws of our: 


Nature by Which. we are neceſſarily 
prompted and directed; forme - tending 
io the Welfare and: perfection of our ani- 
mal, ſome to our ſocial, and ſome to our 
moral or intellectual Natures, 5 | 
The three firſl mentioned art thoſe 
we have in common with the animal 
Part of the Creation... K ä 
The Horch it. a ſocial Feeling and is 
Compoſſtion of both the animal ami 
humen Inclinations and Diſpoſitions in 
fome re! ſpects. 
Te b and rb are Faculties oy Abi. 
- uties properly belonging to our intellectual 


Part; 
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Part; and we having a Power or Ability 


to act conformably to what either our 


intellectual Faculties or animal Feelings 


prompt us unto; henee proceed our Free- 
Ageney, Virtue or Vice, and moral Good 
and Evil. Alſo, it is by theſe intellectual 
Faculties alone that we are capable of any 
religious Sentiments, viz. to fear and reve- 
rence ſome ſuperior, .inyiſible, intelligent 
Being, from whence ariſe that Enthuſiaſm 
and Superſtition ſo general to the human 
Species in all Ages and.Couatries. 

Sympathy and Gratitude are alſo ſup- 


poſed by ſome Moraliſts, and not impro- 
perly, to be inſtinctive Feelings and Di. 
D 5; poſitions 


Wi tb; 
poſitions in the human Mind; yet Sym- 
N pathy and Compaſſion for others would 
never be excited. in us, if we did not by 
che Faculty of Refecbion and Reaſon, firſt 
| perceive their F eelings, viz. their Pain and 
r 
Tho' a Man may by tlie Uſe of his Re- 
Necbion and Reaſon underſtand the Feel - 
ings of others, yet he cannot ſympatllize 
with or compaſſionate them, without ano- 
iger diſtinct Power or Ability in the hu- 
man Mind, we call Sympathy, to move 
him to Humanity and Compaſſion. 
As Sympathy cannot be excited in the 
Mind: before we perceive the Feelings of 
| others, 
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and 
others by Reflection and Reaſon, as Gra- 


titude would never ariſe in us without Fas 
yours and Benevolence previouſly received; 
therefore, as they are only ſecondary Dil- 
madden with reſpect to thoſe primary ones 
already explained, and without which they 

would never have exiſted, we only mention 
them as ſuch. 


„ 


2,29, 


. * 


The the * Species are . in theſe Feel ngs 

aui Deſires belonging to their animal Part, and alſo 

40 certain Afſen!s belonging to the. intallectual; yet as 

| Free 4 Agents, they can either at conformably with 
|  th1/o. ettffan'y- Feelings and Affints,' or deviate theres 
from; bete, from nobat we are obliged to afins f. 
| | right, ariſes a natural C onſciouſneſs or Conſcience in 

| A | | W404 | 


'S the inanimate Bodies and animal 

Species are paſſtoe-i in their general 
Laws, or Impulſes and F eelings by which 
eliey are properly ordered and directed; fo- 
likewiſe the human Species are paſſive to. 
their general Laws, or Feelings, Defires 
and Inclinations of the animal, and to 


. the 
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the Perceptions and. Aﬀents of the intel 
teftual Part of. their Compoſition. . But 
then; it is not meant that we. are ſo far 
zalſiue as to be impelled to act conformally 
with theſe general Laws, viz. Deſires and 


Inelinations of our animal, and the Per- 
ceptions and Aſſents of our intellectual 
Natures, as inanimate and animal Beings 
are; but only prompted to ſuch Purſuits 
and Attainments as they point out; and 
28: Free-Agents can either -deviate rhere- 
from, or ast conformally. therewith. 
From ſuch wilful Deviations from what | 
ve are neceſſarily obliged to aſſent to be 
right, ariſes a natural | Conſciouſneſs. or 
| Ton 
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Conſcience in Man,- of having ated 
wrong, when he acts contrary to what, 
by his neceſſary Feelings and Faculties, he 
- inwardly obliged to aſſent to be right. 
Now a general or natural Conſcience muſt 
Proceed from general or neceſſary or natu- 
ral Feelings and Aſſents common to our 
Species; thetefore what is properly natu- 
ral Conſcience extends no farther, than to 
approve of a Conformity with, and diſap- 


prove of a Deviation- from theſe general 
and neceſſary Feelings and Aſſonts of Man- 
kind; Here in theſe Caſes, Reaſon doth. 
not err but dictates right, and our neceſ- 
ſary Feelings and Faculties coincide- toge- 
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From what has been ſaid it appears, that 


the Author of our Nature hath furniſhed 


us with inward Monitors: to- prompt and 


point out to us what is right, and hath 


implanted a neceſſary Conſcience to be a 
Check, when we wilfully deviate from our 
Duty or act wrong... What more can the 


moſt kind and prudent Father on Earth, 


do to oblige his Children to act right, 
than to, prompt and. direct them to the 
Practice of their Duty, and. to check them 


when they deviate therefrom; unleſs he 


could take from them their Free-Agency, 
and compel them to act as mere Machines? 
Hence, our neceſſary Feelings and Fa. 


culties 
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culties prompting us to what is right, and 
our natural Conſcience checking us when 
* deviate therefrom, is our ſtrong and 
natural Obligation to practiſe Virtue and 

5 Morality. 

But, in all eur Deviations from one 

another with reſpect to the various and 
particular Modes of worſhiping the ſu- 
8 . pxeme' Cauſe, and with reſpect to the dif- 
feront Modes relating to the Manners and 
Cuſtoms of various Countries, all hich 
differ almoſt in every Country and Society 
of Men, we have no general internal Laws, 
or Ecelings, or natural Conſcience in hu- 
man Nature to reaſon by, or to direct or 
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ly. to the Uncertainty: of 'Education,. 
Cuſtom and Habit; hence, Reaſon may 
err,” and vary as theſe vary ; and every 
Man, tho' af oppoſite Opinions, may think 
he hath Reaſon on his Side. Fot, if Met 
teaſon from Education, Cuſtoms, Modes 
and Habits, All, all alike;.find Reaſon 
on their Side; but, if from any funda- 


mental Principle, Eeeling or general Law, 
belonging either to the inanimave Bodies 
or the animal or human Species, Reaſon 
will decide Right, all Men will agree, and 
Reaſon and Feelings will coincide- toge- 
ther. 


But 
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But then we are to obſerve, that theſe 


different Modes of Worſhip, of Manners 


Notions of Mankind and are not ge * 


and eſſential as thoſe others are, which 


cannot be reverſed, except human Nature 
be reverſed and altered too. 


But what the: great Error, and Four 


dation of much Confuſion and Miſchief 
among Mankind -proceeds from,: is, that 
almoſt. every one makes the particular 
Modes and Cuſtoms, many of which are 
but Things indifferent in their own- Na- 

| | gt] 


and Cuſtoms; areimoſt of them indifferent 
in their own Nature, and may and often. 
are varied according to the Inventions and 
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ture, ' eſſentially Right; and even makes 
a Deviation from them either criminal or- 
vicious; and fo impoſes'a Conſciouſneſs of 
Guilt. upon Matters indifferent. in their 
own Nature.. ' | * 

But to act according to what our gene. 
ral Feelings and Faculties prompt and 
point out to us, is to acb agreeably to ſo 
many- ſelf-evident” Truths and Axiome, 
which every. Man muſt feel and aſſent unto; 
both our Feelings and Reaſon will coin- 
cide that they. are Right; for ſome of them 
tend to the Welfare and Perfection of our 


animal, and ſome to our ſocial and intel- 
: . 


G 


SECT: VL... 
+ Of ths irgfeibhe Pau... 
| F T may be atked, Have we not Paſſſons, ff tl 

common to our Species;. whereby we a 
fre \ſametimies \proniÞted- to Anger and il 
Rgſemmemt, repugnant to our own Happi- 
gels and: that of others alſo? agree we 
- have; but they all ariſe, and are excited, 
when others deprive us of ſome of thok It 


Ends, our neceffary. Feelings and Facul | © 

es prompt us t0-attain; they are to us as f 

Horns t che Bull, or Stings to the Bec. 

For. if any Perſon deprives us, or ve 

ſuppoſe he intends to deprive us, of Bread 4 
far 
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for Suſtenance; of Health; of aur Wife: 
or Children; of our Character; of thoſe. 


Ends our Feelings prompt us unto, by 
8, the Arts of Lying: and Diffwulation or of 
wel attaining Truth, by leading us into Error; 
nd 1 any of theſe Inſtances, when thoſe Ends 
21 aforeſaid, are impeded or obſtructed by 
„e others, then are excited in us, and exerted. 
d, upon them, Auger and Reſentment. In 
theſe Caſes, theſe Paſſions are not male- 
rolent but defenfeue only, and uſeful. for 
preſerving our juſt and natural Rights, 


and for detering others from offending us; 
e ¶ and not vicious. We may (be angry and 
4} fin nat.“ If they be allowed to grow into 


- Roa 2 
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za ſettled and continued Hatred, Malice, 
.and Revenge, Juch Dif) poſitions become 
Vicious and malevolent, and are deſtructire * 
both to the Happineſs of ourſelves and 
others; but, if not, they are only tempo- 
rary and uſeful, and would never ariſe in 
es if ' not! offended by others, being only 
neceſſary Conſequences ariſing from S. 
preſervation; for Selfpreſer vation in the 
human Species, extends both to the Pre- 
ſervation of our bodily and mental Feel- | ! 


„ 
s EC r. VII 


That. all our apparently various Purſuits, ariſe from. our 


Ang of different Means, in which aue are free, of 


- attaining the general Endr, our Nature prompts ur to 
arlain, and in which aus are paſſive. 


As our Paſſions are founded upon a 


ey neceſſary Feelings and Faculties 


common to our Species; ſo likewiſe, from 


uſing of different Means of attaining the 


Ends, thoſe ſaid Feelings and Faculties 

prompt us unto, proceed all the various 

and numberleſs Purſuits of Mankind. 
Firſt, as to that neceſſary Feeling, Hun- 


ger, What various Methods in Huſbandry, 


Mechanics, Merchandize, and numberleſs 


other Employments are uſed and purſued 


Cu 3 
by Mankind, as Means to acquire Food 
for Suſtenance, that one End! ? 
Seel, as. to "Self preſervation J What 
various Arts and Sciences z what: various 
Means and Modes of Wey and Phyſic, 


are uſed for Security againſt external gag 


Internat Violence, Pain and Sickneſs ? ? 

" Phiray, with relation to that Difire be- 
rwten the Sexes; ; What various Means are 
em ployed by both Sexes to appear agree- 
able to each other, and to acquire each 
other $ Favour and e we need not 


. 
mention. 


Fdurtby, as to giti 4 the Efteem, Re- 


Petr and Approbation of our Species, and 
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zvoiding the contrary; What various 
Modes of Dreſs and Addreſs, varying al- 


moſt in every Country; of Grandeur in 
Buildings and Furniture, of Equipage, of 
acquiring Riches, Titles, Honour and 
heroic Adtions, are uſed and purſued by 
Mankind? | | 

Fifthly, The honeſt Man and Hypo- 
crite, both act, or ſeem to act, conformably 
with Truth and Hone 9 both deſiring to 
attain the fame End, tho* from very dif- 
ferent Means. 

Laib, as to that general Ability or 
Faculty peculiar to the human Species, by 
which we refle or trace back from viſible 
1 
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2 ffects to enquire for the unknown and 
ended Cauſes, till we terminate | 
in a firſt Cauſe we call God; What va- 
rious Modes of Worthip are uſed by the 
different Sects in every Country: yet all 
but ſo many different Means to adore that 
firſt ſupreme Cauſe. And alſo, What 
various Means are WH uſe of with reſpect 
to Arts and Sciences, in Aſtronomy, Me- 
chance, Philolophy, | Ke, * 8 bur Cui 
Painting and the Es fine Arts, Proceed 
from this intellectual F. aculty, viz. Reflec- 
tion and i its concomitant Reaſon 

"NO ſtrong Paſſion by which we are 


prompt: 


( #7 ] 
prompted to defire Money, proceeds from 


ſome of thoſe neceſſary Feelings and De- 


| fires aforeſaid, and is not natural and ge- 


neral like them, as ſome may imagine. 
Obſtruct that neceſſary Feeling by which | 
we are prompted to deſire Food for Suſte- 
nance, and the other two ſenſual-Feelings, 
and that alſo by which we deſire the Eſteem 
of Mankind, and Money will loſe all its 
Charms; Money is only purſued as an 
Inſtrument or Means to acquire thoſe 
Things, which we are neceſſarily prompted 
to attain by ſome of thoſe F eelings and 
Deſires aforeſaid. 
Thus it appears, that theſe general Feel- 
E 2 ings, 


( 88) 
ings, F aculties, &c. are the Foundation, 
Principle and Motive from which all our 


Purſuits ariſe ; and all the various and 


numerous Purfaits of Mankind, are like 
the vaſt Number of Letters and Words in 
| in a Book, which may all be OE! in 
A ſhort Alphabet N 


SECT, 
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at human Happineſs, in our preſent (Share; confi in 
the joint Attainment of thi/e few Ends only, our gene- 
ral Feelings and Faculties prompt us ume; and the 
Reaſon we ſo ſeldom attain it, is, becauſe wwe too eagerly 
purſue only ſome of thoſe particular Ends, and neglict 
' othirs.. 


Appineſs, which every Man purſues * 

and deſires to attain, is nothing but 
a” complex Idea, compounded of, and* 
ariſing from, thoſe few general Feelings 
and Faculties aforeſaid, and the Deſires - 
confequent of attaining the ſeveral reſ pec- 
tive Ends they prompt us unto. | 
| Now as theſe F eelings and Deſires are 
general and common to our Species, ſo 5 

E 3. muſt 


( 90 
muſt this Deſire of Happineſs, which is a 


compound of them, be general alſo; and 
45 this Notion of Happineſs ſuppoſes a 
certain Pleaſure of either Body or Mind, 
or of both ; hence human Happineſs, as 
far as our Nature will admit, muſt conſiſt 
in the united Pleaſures of our animal and 


intellectual Natures, of which we are com- 


Ts pounded ; and, to attain theſe: Pleaſures, 


we have neceſſary Feelings and Faculties 
to prompt us to ſuch Ends, as are condu- 
- Cive to the welfare and Perfection of both 
theſe Natures reſpectively. 

Now, as Happineſs conſiſts in a C om- 
pound of bot! che animal and intellectual 
| Plea- 


Eg 1 


Pleaſures, Men are deceived when they 


expect, that Happineſs and Satisfaction are 
to be procured from the partial Purſuit 
or Attainment of any one of the Ends 
thoſe Feelings and Deſires or Faculties be- 
longing to either of them prompt unto xy - 
and tho" we vainly hope that a more ex- 
tenſive Enjoyment and Acquirement in 
ſome of them will ſatisfy, yet we till ex- 
perience the contrary ; the Reaſon of 
which, is very plain from above: it being 
contrafy to the Nature of Things and to 
the human Conſtitution, to enjoy Happi- 
neſs from the partial Purſuit of any of 
them alone. | þ 
E 4 But 


0 
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But the great Folly and Misfortune of 
Mankind, is, that they ſeek Happineſs 
and Satisfaction in the partial Purſuit and 
Attainment of ſome of thoſe Ends only, 
neglecting and counteracting others; as | 
if, for the ſake of gratifying ſome of the 
ſenſual Feelings, we ſhould exclude and 
counteract the intellectual, viz. the ſelf⸗ 
approving Hour, and the Pleaſures of 
| ReficRion ; here human Happineſs will be 
complete; for we may ſay. of the ſenſual 
Pleaſures what Solomon ſaid of Riches; 
” he that loveth Silver ſhall not be ſatisfied 
| with Silver: nor he that loveth Abur- 
dance, with Increaſe.” On the contrary, 
if 


930 
if we exclude the natural or neceſſary 
Pleaſures and Gratifications of the ſenſual, 
for thoſe of the intellectual only, there will 
till be a Void and Diſſatisfaction at- 
tending the human Mind, as we are natu- 
rally conſtituted ; : © No cavern'd Hermit 
reſts ſelf· ſatisfied. For it is from our 
inordinate Paſſions and partial Purſuits: 
after ſome oſ thoſe aforeſaid Ends, and ex- 
cluding and counteracting others, that all: 
our unhappineſs ariſes,” This will more 
fully appear hereafter. | 


E. 5. San. 
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That Viriat 4 Vice — in the Means in which we 


ars free, wit, Virtue in_the proper, and Miet in the. 
. improper Meant; the proper and improper Means are 
Explained, and a. Criterion or Rule to di hel Fir- 
tue ve from Vice. 


I , 


A whas/is really e vicious 
in human Nature bas nat been ex- 
plained by any previous Reaſoning,” we- 
proceed next, as a natural Conſequence 
ariſing; from the former Obſervations, to 


ſhew: whence ariſe Virtue and Vice, or mo- 


ral Good and Evil in the human Conduct. 


As our general Feelings and Faculties 
aforeſaid-prompt us to right Ends, and as 
e all 
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all thoſe Ends they prompt us to attain, 
tend to the Good and Perfection of our 
Nature; and fince we have ſaid we can 


purſue no- other End but ſome of theſe, 
and. that they are the Foundation of all our 
Purſuits, and are all Good when acquired; 
it may be aſked, whence ariſe, either Vir- 
tue or Vice in human Conduct, ſince we 
mult purſue ſome of thoſe Ends our gene- 
ral Feelings, &c. prompt us unto, and which 
are all good and Right ? 

We anſwer, that Virtue conſiſts in the 
froper Means. of attaining thoſe Ends our 
general Feelings, &c. prompt us to purſue, 
and Vice in the improper ; for we are ne- 

ceſſarilx 
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ecffarily prompted to the right Ends, "OY | 


paſſive with reſpeft.'to all our general 
Feelings and Faculties; but being left 
entirely free in the uſe of, the Means af 
attaining the Ends they — us unta, 
ve are thus far active. 
No as our Freedom conſiſts only in the 
Means of attaining thoſe Ends our neceſſary 
| Feelings and Faculties: prompt us unto, 
and in which alone we are active, and have 
a Power to uſe either proper or. improper 
Means to-attain. thoſe right Ends; hence 
Blame or Approbation, Virtue or Vice, 


muſt conſiſt in the Means of attaining 
thoſe right Ends our neceſſary Feelings 
ot unto. Now: | 


X 


N | 
Now if Virtue. conſiſts. in the proper, 
and Vice in the improper: Means of attain- 
ing thoſe: Ends: aforeſaid, it may be aſked, 
what is the Criterion to diſtinguiſn between 
the proper and improper Means; and of 
conſequence, how ſhall we diſtinguiſh what 
is virtuous, and what vicious 2 
We anſwer, as we muſt all aſſent, that 
all thoſe Ends aforeſaid, when attained are 
all Good and Right, and that they all tend 
to the Good and Perfection of either our 


animal or intellectual Nature, of which 
the human is compounded; therefore, by 
whateyer Means we attain any one End, 
which- our general Feelings and Faculties 

prompt. 
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8 prompt us unto, if thoſe Means clafh with, 
and are detrimental to the Attainment. of 
any. of the other Ends, ſuch Means are 
vicious; but thoſe Means, by which we 
| acquire any one * thoſe Ends aforeſaid, 


that are not. detrimental to, nor counteract 


any of the reſt, ate virtuous. | 
For inſtance, if-we acquire Food, or 
the Reſpect and Approbation of our Spe- 
cies, which Eads are both Good and Right, 
and which we are unavoidabty prompted 


ts deſire to attain by the firſt and fourth 


general Feelings, yet uſe the Means of Ly- 

ing Hypocriſy or Diſſimulation to procure 
this Food or Favour; we counteract one 
of 
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of che intellectual Faculties, becauſe our 
Words and. Ideas are inconſiſtent and diſ- 
ſimular ; hence we a@.vicioully, by wil- 
fully acting againſt a neceſſary intellectual 
Faculty and Aſſent ſuch means are im- 


proper and vicious, and Imperfection in 
Degree, being contrary to. that Faculty 
and Aſſent implanted in our Nature. 

The. Perfection of, any inanimate Ma- 
chine conſiſts in every Part performing its 
proper Office ; but if any Part obſtru& 
or counteract another, ſo. as that Part doth 
not perform its proper Office, the Machine 
is then imperfect. | 

It is the ſame with the human Machine 


alſo; 
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- alſo for as the Perfection of our animal 
and intellectual Nature, of which the hu- 
man is compounded; conſiſts in the Attain- 
ment of thoſe Ends, theſe animal and in- 
tellectual Feelings and F aculties prompt us 
unto; ſo the obſtfucting or counteracting 
the Attainment of any of them, muſt be 
Imperfection in the human Machine, in 
degree; and as ſuch'a counteracting is a 
wilful Act of a Free- agent, ſuch an act is 
vicious, being a wilful Deviation from one 
or more of thoſe general Feelings implant- 
ed in us by the Author of our Nature, 
tho” it be to attain the End, which we are 
| $a neceſ- 


neceſſarily prompted to deſire to attain by 
ſome other general Feeling or Faculty. 

But, if on the contrary, we procure 
Food by Induſtry or any honeſt calling; 
or the Reſpect, Eſteem and Approbation 
of our Species, either by ſocial Acts of 
Humanity, or by ſpeaking Truth and 
acting honeſtly; we then acquire thoſe 
Ends, we are prompted to deſire to attain 
by our general Feelings and Faculties, 
without counteracting any other: by thefe 
Means we do not loſe, but procure, both 
Food, and the Reſpect Eſteem and Appro- 
bation of our Species; and what is ftill 
more, we have not loſt, but procured, the 


inward. 
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inward Approbation of our own Mind 


and Conſcience, by ſpeaking Truth and 
acting honeſtly. Suech Means are virtu · 
Thus we are furniſhed wich all Things 
neceſſary fo keep'ns right, that can be con- 
ſiſtent with Free- agency; for as we have 
natural Impulſe to orampt to certain A ſſents 
that 1 right, and in which we are paſſive, 
andFree-agency to act either conformably 
or not conformably with them; natural 
Impulſe to prompt, and Free agency, could 
nat have been more nearly connected, and 
yet 0 entirely diſtinct, as in the human 
Conſtitution. 

Now 
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Now when we attain any one End thoſe 
Feelings aforeſaid prompt us unto, by ſuch 
Means as obſtrudt the Attainment of, or 
counteract, another; that F eeling we coun- 
teract will inſtantly take the alarm, and 
intuitively inform us that we have acted 
inconſiſtently with it, and of conſequence 
viciouſly. From which Rule it is eaſy to 
infer, what actions and Diſpoſitions are 
really virtuous, and what vicious: and as 
all general F celings and Impulſes common 
to any Species of Beings, whether animate 
or inanimate, are the Laws of Nature, and 
_ The Laws of Nature are the Laws of 
God,” therefore, when the human Species 
act 
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act conformably with their Laws or neceſ⸗ 
ſary Feelings, F aculties and Aſſents, they 
muſt act agreeably to the Author of their 
Nature, and when they counteract them, 
diſagreeably ; ; hence the former Action vir- 
tuous and the latter VICIOUS: 

| | Again, as by our intellectual Faculty, 
viz. Refleion, the human Species are ena- 
bled to feel for others, by inferring the 
| F eelings of others from their own; and to 
aſſent to do to. others; as they would be 
done by ; fo Inhumanity, Cruelty and 
Oppreſſion are Vices, ſince they counteract 
the ſaid intellectual Faculty and Aſſent; 
but Humanity, Mercy and Benevolence 


arc 
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are agreeable thereto, without counteract- 
ing any of the reſt z hence Virtues, 

Nay even eating and drinking, tho ne- 
ceſſary Means to which we are all prompt- 
ed, yet, when their exceſs becomes detri- 
mental to the Body, or hurts and deſtroys 
our intellectual Faculties viz. Reflection 
and Reaſon, counteract the ſecond Feeling 
viz. Self-preſervation, and the intellectual 
Faculties, Reflection and Reaſon alſo; 
hence Gluttony and Drunkenneſs become 
Vices, and Temperance a Virtue. 

By theſe Rules we have a Criterion to 
diſtinguiſh what are really and eſſentially 


Virtues, and what are V ices, and the Foun- 


dation 
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dation from whence they riſe ; and to dif. 
tinguiſh them from what are made ſo, or 
not ſo, by the Prej udices and Inventions 
of Men; and to confute thoſe, who will 
not allow a material Difference between 
Virtue and Vice. 
Now hin any of thole Ends, to which 
we are prompted by any of thoſe general 
Feelings and Faculties common to our 
Species, are propoſed, they are like ſo many 
ſelf-evident Truths or Axioms, to which 
we all are obliged to aſſent. Hence there 
is no Law, either moral or political, againſt 
the deſiring or procuring any of thoſe 


Ends aforeſaid, except we procure ſome 


of 
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of them at the expence of, or by counter- 
acting ſothe of the teſt to attain them. 
There is no Law againſt procuring Food 
for Suſtehance by Labour or honeſt Induſ- 
try, becauſe theſe Means of procuring 
Food counteract none of the reſt. There 
is no Law againſt S2/f-preſervation, and 
Proper Means to effect that" End. There 
is no Eaw againſt che human 8 pecies Propa- 
gating tlieir Kind. There ' is no Law 
againſt deſiring the Reſper, Efteem and Ap- 
| probation of others, nor againſt the proper 
Means of acquiring them by Humanity, 
Mercy and Benevolence, as being Means 
coumtetacting none of the reſt, There is 


no 


of. 
no Law againſt Truth and Honeſty ; nor 


againſt adoring and reverencing the ſupreme 


Being. | 
- a there is no Law againſt any of theſe, 
it is therefore ſuppoſed by the general _ 
ſent of Mankind, that they are . right ; ; 
3 it will clearly appear upon what 
principle all Laws inflicting Puniſhments, 
are or ought to be founded; namely, 
againſt our deviating from, or counteract- 
ing ſome of thoſe Ends aforeſaid, in order 
to attain others. | 
Hence all Actions, which are either eri- 
minal or vicious, proceed from counter- 
acting ſome of thole Ends our — 
Feel · 
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ings and Faculties prompt us unto; but 


all ceremonial and particular Laws, rela- 


ting to particular Modes of Worſhip ; of 


Cuſtoms in various Countries, -&c. where 


there is no general Feeling or Faculty in 


human Nature to point out to us, or di- 


rect us in our Conduct, are only Cere- 


monies indifferent in their own Nature, 


and not eſſentials as the others are; and 
may be varied as Men's Notions, or as 
Circumſtanees vary, becauſe they are but 


the Inventions of Men, and vary almoſt 


in every Country, yet uſefal in their Kind 


to each particular political Government; 


nevertheleſs, if any of them affect or 


5 coun. 


(0. 0 
counteract, any of thoſe eſſential Laws .ar 


Ends aforeſaid, they are no longer indif- 
ferent, but either criminal or vicious; i 
they coincide with them they are Good 
and Right, all which, we have a natural or 
neceſſary Right to purſue and attain ; for 
the obſtructing of the Attainment of any 
of our neceſſary Ends, by ay human 
| Power, is Tyranny and Oppreſſion, be- 


cauſe it is a depriving us of what we have 


a natural Right to attain and enjoy. 
Now if any Divine of any Religion or 
Sect whatſoever, ſhould underſtand by the 


Word Mortification, in Scripture, an extin- 


guiſhing, extirpating or deſtroying any 
ah | one 


{+ off 0 
one of thoſe general Feelings or Faculties 


* [aforeſaid; it is contrary to human Nature, 
2 conſtituted by its Author, and conſe- 


quently vicious, 


For ſuppoſe any Lawgiver ſhould pro- 


hibit the Propagation of our Species to 
numbers of both Sexes, contrary to the 
third general Feeling and Impulſe, and 
call it Religion or a Virtue; or if they 
ſhould introduce Lying and Diſſimulation 


332 Cuſtom and call it a Virtue, for any 


political End, contrary to the fifth general 


Faculty or Perception; they may call 


what they pleaſe, Virtue and Religion, even 


when they counteract what is eſſential to 
2 | human 


_ I 
muman Nature; but Men's Inventions 
and Impoſitions, and various Names of 
Virtue and Vice, do not affect what is 
3 eſſentially ſo, any more than they affeit 


SECT, 


ions 
| of 
t is 


tet 
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SEGA. X. 
OljeRiont flated and anſauered. 
'T may be objected by ſome.” How is 
£ 4 poſſible Mankind can act conformably 
to thoſe general. Feelings and Faculties 
aforefaid, ſince they. differ ſo much in their 
Diſpoſitions and Tempers one from ano- 
ther; ſince” they have ſeveral accideand- 
and conſtitutional Paſſions and Diſpoſi-- 
tions ſince ſome are wilful, vbſtinate,. 


paſſionate and cruel in their Fempers, 
whillt others are mild, humane, &c. ? 
The anſwer is plain. It is not for want 
of a poſſibility to conform to theſe general 
F 3 Feel- 


intereſt, &c. which wilful Obſtinacy or 


6 Qt me.) 
Feelings, for every Man can ſpeak Trut 4 
and act honeſtly if he will; but then hel! 
will wilfelly lie and act diſhoneſtly ; not 
becaufe he cannot do otherwiſe, but be. 
__ cauſe he will thro' Obſtinacy, or - ſelf. 


 Self-intereſt is no excuſe for the Man; for 
Mr. Pope, after he has vepreſented the 
Maſter and conſtitutional Paſſion in the 
ſtrongeſt | Terms, aſſerts and confeſſes, 
Nero may reign a Titus if he will,” 

It may be further objected, - that the 
human Machine, if it may be ſo called, i: 
an-inconſifiens. Machine, being acted upon 
by oppoſite Principles; as may be inferred 


from 


the 


1 


from what has been already aſſerted of 


ſome of the Feelings and Faculties being 


Checks to others, to regulate the whole. 


By the two oppoſite Principles are 


meant the ſenſual Deſires and Inclinations | 
aforeſaid; and the intellectual Faculties and 


Aſſents, which St: Paul calls the Law of 


his Members: and the Law of his Mind * 


and which both Seneca and St. Paul re- 


ferred to when they fail, © What the one 
inclined . them to, the'other did not allow 


of :* Hence ſome may alledge, that ſuch 


oppoſiteè Principles in one Machine are not 


conformable with the Symplicity of Na- 


ture; therefore to compare human Nature 
with 


F 4 


1 
with any regular Machine,, can be no true 


| Analogy. 
This Obiection againſt two oppoſite h 
Principles in one Machine, counteracting 


each other to regulate it, may ſeem ſtrong, 
but has no W eight when conſidered either 


with reſpect to Works of Nature or Art, 


but is conformable to both; for every 


Clock has its Pendulum, every Watch its 

| Balance, and every Jack. its Fly, to coun- 
dera the Motion of the other Parts of 
the Machine, and regulate them by; for 
without ſuch Counteraktion, their Actions 
would be inordinate and irregular. 

In the animal Machine, every Muſcle 

and 


ue 
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and Tendon hath its Antagoniſt, yet by 


each performing its proper Office, tho? 


acting contrary to each other, the animal 


Machine is kept perfect and regular as ta 


its proper Uſe. 
— and” eigaifiat Fits" 


alſo, in che heavenly Bodies, being two 


oppoſite Powers or Principles, do never- 
thelefs ſo regulate each other, as to pro- 
duce that Conformity and. Order, which 


we perceive in the Motions of their re- 


ppective Bodies; but if more Strength and 


Vigour ſhould. be added to either of the 
Antagoniſts, in either the animal or celeſ- 
tial Bodies, and the other relaxed, then 

wo their 


„ 
their Actions would. be imperfect and diſ- 
ordered. | | | 

I is the ſame with reſpect to the human 


Machine ; for the Purſuit of the Ends, 


which our animal Feelings prompt us unto, 
| will regulate the too eager Purſuit: of the 
intellectual; and the Purſuit of the intel- 


lectual will regulate the too eager Purſuit 


of the animal. or ſenſual ;, but, if either be 


predominant or partially purſued; ſo as to. 
. exclude the other, the human Machine is 


then imperfect alſo. 


Hence we are not to exclude the Plea- 


fares, conſequent of any of them, but we 
may and ought to enjoy the Pleaſures 
; reſulting, 


(' 1g 1: 
ſulting from all thoſe Ends, our animal 


md intellectual Feelings and Faculties 
prompt us to purſue; and this is agreeable 
to that Variety ſo natural to the Mind of 
Man; and we can never enjoy any inordi- 
mately or viciouſly, if we counteract none. 
We are not to exclude thoſe of the animal, 
we are not Angels nor thoſe of the intel 
lectual, we are not Brutes; for our Hap- 
pineſs and the Perfection of our Nature, 
as far as our Nature is capable of attain- 
ing in the State we are in, conſiſt in a 
compound of all. thoſe Ends and their 
Attainment, which thoſe neceſſary Feelings 


and Faculties belonging to our animal and 


intel⸗ 
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intellectual Nature, of which the human 
is compounded, prompt us to purſue , 
for the animal and intellectual F celings 
and Faculties will ſo balance and. regulate 
the inordinate Extreme of each. other, both 
in our Actions and Diſpoſitions, when 
neither are excluded; as to: prevent apy 


ordinate Purſuits or Deſires, from whence: 


>» - ——ͤ—-—ñ 
” 


proceed all our Anxieties, Uneaſineſs and 
Vice. = | | 1 
Hence the Foundation of Virtue con» 
YZ fits in acting conformably to e general 
and neceſſary Feelings, Fiktitics and. 
Aſſents impreſt upon, or connatural to 
human Nature in general, and the Foun- 
dation of Vice in counteracting them. 
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SE C'S. XI.” 


The- Foundation. and” Obligation of Mojality - reduceable. 
to. a Sciences. 


CIENCE: ſeems to be a. Conformity: 
with certain general and. invariable- 
Laws of Nature. 

Hence a. Conformity with the general 
Laws of Nature, is the Foundation of 
ſcientific 4 invarrable Truths, whether 
belonging to inanimate Matter or the 
animal or human Species. For it was ob- 
ſer ved, that the general Laws impreſt upon 
the inanimate Bodies in the ſolar Syſtem, 
were the Foundation of all their regular 


and proper Motions, which conſiſted in 


a con- 
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a conformity therewith, The ſame may” 

be applied. to the animal Part of the Crea-- 
tion, viz. their general Laws, or Feelings 
and Impulſes, being the Foundation of all 
their proper Actions and Purſuits. The 
ſame may alſo be applied to the human 
Species, when they act conformably with 
their, general Laws, or neceſſary Feelings 


and Faculties, ccnmon to their Species. 
And. firſt, with reſpe# to the general Laws: 
of the animal Part of the human Species. 
Theſe general Laws are certain internal 
| Feelings and Impulſes, we call Hunger, 
Self-preſervation and Propagation, by .which 


we are prompted to crave. Food for Suſ- 
tenance ;. 


( 13 Y 
tenance ;- preſerve- ourſelves: from' Vio- 
lence; and propagate: our. Species: For, 
without theſe internal Laws or Feelings 
neceſſarily, impreſt upon us; we would 
neither be hungry; preſerve ourſelves; or 
propagate our Species. 
Theſe internal Laws: are the primary 
Foundation that excite ſuch Deſires and 
Inclinations, as prompt us to purſue what 
is conformable to the Welfare and Per- 
fection of our animal Parz. 
Secondly; with reſped? -to. our intelle tua 
Laws.or Faculties and; Aſents. 


Without that intellectual Faculty or 
Perception, which is the Foundation of 
that 


a 
that general Aſſent, that Truth in its own 
Nature is better than Pulſehiod, Honeſty than 
- Difhonefty;, wer would have: no more No- 

tion of Truth or Falſehood, Honefty or 

Diſhoneſty, or any; inward Conſciouſneſs 
of deviating from, or acting contrary to | 
chat - neceſſary.” Aſſent, than the animal 

By chat: other-imtelteetual Faewlyy, Re. 


fleftion'and:.its concomitant Reaſon we can 


by comparing ourſelves together infer the 
Feelings of others, from our own, by which 
alone we become, or are capable of be- 
coming, ſocial Creatures; for it is not 
aſſdeiating with. our Species in Societies, 
| that 


| ( 15 ) 
that makes us ſocial Beings; neither is it 
conferring Favours, Reſpect and Eſteem 
upon others, for tlie ſake of being reſpect- 
ed and eſteemed by them; ſuch Acts are 
merely ſelfh and not ſocial. 
But the Foundation of a truly ſocial 
Conduct, is that intellectual Faculty by 
which we perceive the Feelings of others, 
and from thence confer ſuch Actions and 
Diſpoſitions as tend to their Good and 
Welfare: Such Actions muſt be accom-- 
panied with the Diſpoſitions of Humanity, 
Compaſſion and Benevolence towards 
| chem. Theſe are-reatly. ſatial bes che 
they be accompanied with our own Plea-- 


ſure - 


” —— —— — — — 22 eur —— — 
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ſate' in relieving their Miſery, or making 


them happy. F or we are to obſerve, that 
to act conformably with our Nature, the 
Motive of all our ſocial Acts towards 


each other, muſt neither be our own Good 


and Welfare excluſive of theirs, nor their 
Good and Welfare excluſive of our own; 
the former, would be a low, contracted 
Diſpoſition, merely ſelfiſh; and cannot 
properly be called ſocial; the latter, would 


be a too refined Benevolence, above human 
Nature, and not practicable; for we have 


natural Feelings of our own, and ſuch as 


cannot have their Gratifications entirely 


2 excluded. But the Motive of: all our 


ſocial. 
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ſocial Acts and Diſpoſitions towards each 
other, ought to be the mutual and rect- 
procal Pleaſure and Happineſs both of 
them and ourſelves, in order to be mu- 
tually happy. 0 | 
Hence it is by this intellectual F acuky, 


or Law of our Minds, Reflection and its 


concomitant Reaſon, that we perceive the 


Equity of that general Rule, viz. that as 
we deſire that others ſhould confer, and 
not deprive us of, what we neceſſarily want 


and require; ſo we ſhould confer upon 


others, and not deprive them of, what 


they neceſſarily want. and require alſo ; or 
in other words, that we ſhould do to all 
Men 


Bs ( 128 ). 

Men, as we would they ſhould do to us.“ 
Theſe Deſires being all included in thoſe: 
Feelings and Faculties aforeſuid, the Enu- 
meration of them will ſhew. the Equity of. 
this Rule, more clearly.. 
. Firſt, as we naturally deſire that others 
ſhould. not deprive us of. Bread, but ſups- 
ply us if we really want, ſo we ought to- 
do the ſame to others. 

Secondly, as we neceſſarily deſire that 
ethers ſhould. not offer Violence to us, but 
defend us im Danger; ſo we ought to do 
| the ſame to others; except they have juſtly 
forfeited the Protection of their Species, 
4 by 
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by depriving fome of chem, of what they 


had a natural or equitable Right to. 
Thirdly, as we defire that others ſhould 

not deprive us of our Conſort or Offspring 

ſo we ought not to deprive them of theirs. 

Fourtbiy, that as we neceſſarily deſire, 
that others ould not unjuftly defame us, 
but juſtify us when fo defamed ; ſo we 
- OUght to do the ſame to them alſo. 

Fifth, as we defite that others ſhould 
not Lie, Diſſemble, Defraud or Act diſhoneſtly 
to us, but fpeak Truth, act juſtly and | 
equitably ;, ſo we ought to do the fame. 

Taſth, as by Ref: #ion and its concomi- 
tant Reaſon we perceive the Feelings of 

_ 2 others, 
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* and as we neceſſarily feel and deſire 
that others ſnould uſe Humanity, Com- 


paſſion, &c. towards us, and not Inhuma- 


nity, Oppreſſion, &c. ſo we ought to do 


the ſame to others alſo, | 
Now every Man, ls is poſſeſt of his 


intellectual Faculties, muſt inwardly agree, 
chat theſe Aſſents are right ; except he 
degrade his ſuperior intellectual Nature, 


and ſink into the animal, by a low, brutal 


Selfiſnneſs. 5 | 


It was obſerved, that without the former 


intellectual Faculty, we would have no 


Notion of Truth or Falſchood, Honeſty 


or Diſhoneſty ; ſo without the latter, we. 


could 
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could not infer the Feelings of others, and 
of conſequence, could have no more No- 
tion of Humanity, Compaſſion or ſocial 
Benevolence, than the Brutes. Hence it 
plainly appears, that theſe intellectual Fa- 
culties and Perceptions, and what they 
neceſſarily prompt, point out, and direct 
us unto, are the primary Foundations of 
all ſocial and moral Conduct; for without 
them, we would have no Notion of Mo- 
rality at all. Should we act conformably 
with theſe Laws of our Nature, which 
are the Foundation of our ſocial and mo- 
ral Conduct, there would be nothing a- 
mong Mankind but Truth and Honeſty, 

Humanity, 
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Humanity, Compaſſion and Benevolence; 
for 5 moral Evil, proceed 
from a Nonconſormity with, or a Devia- 
tion from theſe intellectual Laws or mo- 
ral Foundation, by neglecting or counter- 
acting them, for the ſake of our animal or 
{enfual Deſires and Inclinations. 
A 2 Deviation of any ane of the 
Keavenly' Bodies from the general Laws 
impreſt- upon them, would not only tend 
to Diſorder in its own Courſe: and Orbit, 
but be detrimental to the reft alſo ; ſo it 
is the ſame with reſpect to the human Spe- 
cies when they deviate from theirs. On the 
| Contrary, when the inanimate-' Bodies in 
the 
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Ine folar Syſtem, act conformably to their 
d general Laws, which are the Foundation 
„ of all their proper and regular Motions, 
> chey then act according to Truth, for act- 
r. ing according to the general and invariable 


2 Lars of Nature, is acting according to 
{cientific and in variable Truth; they then 
aft according to Ficneſi of Things, for a 
Deviation from that Law would be Trregu- 
larity and-Confufion. But then their act- 
ing according to Truth and to Fitneſs are 


not primary Foundations, but only neceſ- 
ſary Conſequences ariſing from a previous 
Foundation, viz. from a- Conformity with 
that general Law impreſt upon inanimate 
Matter, = | There- 


* 


„ 
Therefore when the human Species act 
conformably to their general Laws, which 
are the Foundation of their proper Con- 
duct, they then act according to Truth, 
or the neceſſary Laws of their Nature ; to 
Fitneſs ;- to the will of the Deity, who 
hath impreſſed them; and according to 
che publie Good, by Trurh and Honeſty, 
Humanity and Benevolence. But then, 
all theſe are but conſequences ariſing from 
| a previous Foundation, viz, theſe neceſſur 
Laws, or Feelings and Faculties as explain- 
ed before, n 
"Fi Now as the Foundation of our ſocial 
and moral Conduct proceeds from a con- 
formity 
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formity with theſe intellectual Faculties 


and Aﬀents, and to what they neceſſarily 


prompt and point out, ſo alſo our Obliga- 


tion to act accordingly, ariſes from our in- 


ward and neceſſary Aﬀent, that to act con- 


formable to them, is juſt and right: All 


other Obligations are but mercenary. 
This Obligation will operate againſt our 
animal and ſelfiſh Deſires and Inclinations 
even againſt our will, when we counteract 
our more noble, intellectual Faculties and 
neceſſary Aﬀents, for the ſake of the Gra- 


tification of our more low and ſordid De- 


' fires and Inclinations; for the Author of 


Gi Wtert nul furtiifhed us Wirk clbeſe 
8 intel- 


: „ 

intellectual Faculties, to be capable of 
prreeiving that Truth in its own Nature is 
better than Falſchood &c. and to perceive 
the Feelings of others, in order to.furniſh 
us with a ſenſe of Equity, Humanity, 


Compaſſion and Benevolence towards them, 
as well as Self- love to ourſelves „ for mere 
.Selfiſhneſs, which is e eh il 
Beings, tends to deſtroy the Happineſs of 
Society of which we are a Part. On the 
contrary, a conformity with this Qbliga- 
tion, or theſe neceſſary Aſſents, tends to 
promote the Good of Society and univer- 
ſal Charity to our Species; the Love-and 
Reſpe& of Mankind; the Approbation 
of 


Enn 
of the Deity, by acting conformably to 
choſe Laws he hath furniſhed us with; and 
alſo the Approbation of our own Conſcience 
ariſing therefrom ; all theſe are neceſſary 


Conſequences proceeding from this Obli- 
gation and acting conformably therewith. 
It is well worth the Remark: of intelligent 
Beings, and very much diſplays both the 
Wiſdom and Goodnefs'of the Deity ; that 
whatever general Laws he hath impreſt 


upon any Being, whether inanimate, animal 


or human, they always either tend to the 
Regularity, Welfare, Perfection, or to the 
Perfecting of each Species of Beings to 
which they belong. 


G 3 To 
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To recapitulate, it was obſerved, that 
when the general Laws of either the inani- 


mate or animal Part of the Creation, are 


once diſcovered, we may from thence ſci- 
entifically account for the proper Motions 
of the inanimate Bodies in the ſolar Syſtem, 
and the Deſign and proper Purſuits of the 
animal Species. Hence, as the; human 
Species are a compound of the animal 
and intellectual Natures, when thoſe gene- 
ral Laws belonging to the animal Part, 
and thoſe belonging to the intellectual, are 
once diſcovered, and diſtinguiſhed from 
each other; and how, when. united in that 
one Species, they properly regulate each 
other; 


41% )% 
at other; we may from thence ſcientifically 
account, from a co nformity with theſe ne> 
ceſſary Laws, what is the proper Conduct 
of a Creature ſo compounded. 
That theſe Feelings and Faculties al- 


ready mentioned, are the general Laws of 


our Nature, appear from what hath been 
1 pre miſed; they are common to, and con- 
1 natural to our Species; for exclude either 
thoſe of the animal or intellectual, and we 
will ceaſe to be of the human Species; it 
was obſerved, that we ate paſſive to them, 
and that a conformity with them tends to 


the welfare of our animal Nature, and to 


G 4 the 


( 140 ) 
the Perfection er perſecting of our intel. 
lectual; hence ſimilar with the mou 
Laws of other Beings. 
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B G OK II. 


Of the three external Relations every Man is by Mam 


Fixed in, and connerted with. 


IHE general Relatious may be reduc-- 


ed to theſe three. 
Firſt, There is ſomething Superior to us 
in the Scale of Beings; we call God. 
Secondly, - Equal to us by Nature, viz. 
Mankind or our Fellow- Creatures. 
Thirdly, Belo us, as the Brute or ani- 
mate and inanimate Part of Matter. 
Now let us take our View, I mean from 
that Part of the Scale wherein we are fixt, 
and from thence obſerve the Relations we 
E 5. ſtand : 


( 14a ) 

Rand in to other Beings, and they to us; 
for, from any. other Situation or Point of. 
View, Objects will appear confuſed and 
irregular, and Things will, never ſeem to 
be what they naturally and really are, un- 
leſs viewed from that very Poſition n 
by the Author of Nature placed in ta them, 
and they to us; 

Here let us take our Stand, and we ſhall 
eaſily perceive by the Relations and Can- 
e l that our Condition. 
muſt be to receive from. this ſomething 
Superior, whahath a Power to-confer up- 
on us, his Inferiors 3 that we are mutually, 
to communicate to each other, as naturally 


Equal 


( 143 ) 
Equal in the Scale; and that we are to 


order and diſpoſe, act and confer upon, that 
Claſs of Beings inferior to us. 
Therefore let us, who are of the human 
Species and of the ſame Claſs of Beings 
in the Scale, conſider what Acts and Diſ- 
poſitions are naturally or neceſſurily requir- 
ed of us, with regard to the Relations and 
Connections we ſtand in to this ſomething 
above us, we call God i. . Equals as Fel- 
low-Men; and to Inferiors in the Scale, 
as Beings animate and inanimate; and it 
will appear, that the Conſequence of ſuch 
a Situation is. wiſely ordered to be our 
Happineſs in the State we are in; and that 


our 


G) 
aur Faculties and Capacities are rightly 
ordered to that End. 

Firſt, with reſpect to that. ſomething: 
Superior to us in the Scale of Beings, we: 
call God. | | 

Now we can only reaſonably. expect to 
receive from ſome Being. Superibr, who. 


hath. a. Power to confer ;. for ' Equals. or 


thoſe of our own Claſs, are craving to fem. 
| ttive as well as ourſelves; and Hiferiors, as 
the animate and inanimate; being deſtitute 
of the Knowledge of our wpants, cannot. 
be expected to confer upon us. 

ue, thar the Things: intemdöd 
for, and. beſtowed. upon us by the Author 
| ar 


* 
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of Nature, or this ſomething Superior to 
us in the Scale, for our well- being and 
Happineſs, are naturally common to all. 

Such is the Uſe and Benefit of the Sunz. 
the Air, the Rain, and the vegetating Pro- 
perties and Productions of the Earth, 
which are with the Seaſons continually re- 
newed for our Comfort and Support; and 
do as far exceed any Thing the greateſt 
Monarch in our Claſs can give, as the Sun 
doth a Pebble for Beauty, Pleaſure and 
Uſe ;: beſiUes, we. cannot live one Day, or 
even one Moment happy without them; 
nay indeed. without many. of them we 


could not exiſt at all. 


16 4 
' The Benefit and Uſe of theſe Bleſſings, 
if rightly  conſidered,. would naturally ex- 
cite in the human Mind, the Springs of 
Happineſs, viz. Joy, Adoration and Gra- 
titude for they are not the reſult of our 
own Care and providing, but Effects of 
immediate Bounty in the Donor. i 
3 Here we are to remark, that ĩt is not 
only the uſe of the Sun, the Air, the vegy- 
- tating Properties, and Productions of the 
Earth for our Bodily Support and Sufte- 
nance, that are ſimply, human Happineſs; 
but the Feelings of che human Mind re- 
ſulting. therefrom for human Happinehi 


is mental as well as ſenſual.. 


Animals 


N 
Animals enjoy tlie warmth and Light of 


the Sun; Air is as uſeful to them as to us 
in Reſ] piration: z they reliſh. the Graſs, the 
Herb, and the Acorn, as much as. we do 


Bread and. Wine, and. are equally: nouriſh» 


ed by them; but they cannot look. up to 
the Giver of them with that mental Pleas 
ſure, Adoration-and Gratitude, for the Uſe 
and Enjoyinent.of them, as we- can; this 
is a Pleaſure and ſublime: Ability and Feel. 
ing peculiar to Man only. 

This keeps the diſtinction between the 
animal and human Species entirely clear; 


and as we have Faculties, and are capaci- 


tated to enjoy the Pleaſures of both, hence 


human 


| 11 
human Happineſs will ſtill be very incom. 
plete in ſenſual Enjoyments alone, with out 
the others annexed to them al io 

But; when we deviate from-the Order of 
Nature; and of. Conſequenee: from the De- 
| Ggn of its Author, anch inſtead of Making 
thoſe Things aforeſaid, the Foundation of 
our Dependenet and Thankfulneſs, we 


* 


expect from him à Coach, a Kingdom, x 
crown or Superfluiries ; we deviate from 
Nature and the Deſign of its Author; and 
fall into Pohtical and fantaſtical Notions 
and Prejudices; henco-ariſe Anxicties of 
Mind, .Doubts and Diſtruſts about the 
Partiality of Providence; but we our- 


ſelves. 


Jut. 
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felves are in the Fautr, by rendering our- 
ſelves uneaſy and anxious about Things 
the Author of Nature never intended to 
be the proper Subjects of our Happineſs 
or Dependence upon him; for, if he had 
annexcd human Flappineſs to a Coach, 2 
Kingdom or a. Crown, &. which, accord» 


ing to the Nature of Things, but a very 


few can enjoy, this had been Partiality in- 


deed: but we may venture to affirmꝭ that 
if theſe Things had been abſolutely requi- 


ſite for our well-being and Happinefs, ac- 
cording'to the Nature of Things, as the 
Sun, the Air, the vegetuting Tribe, the 
flowing Stream and bubbling Fountain, 

| | 80 


( 66 
they would ins been as univerſally pro- 
vided for all the Sons of Nature, by their 


| All-wiſe Parent. Theſe Things are ſuffi. 
: cond for the Nutrition of the Body and 
the well-being and Support of Nature ; -if 
we enjoy more, let us with Gratitude thank 
the Donor and never repine. . 
\ Theſe Bleſſings we cannot procure-our: 
ſelves, neither can we live without them, 
and their Uſe and Value are beſt khown by 


contraſting them with a total want or ab- 


ſence of them ; for without them all our 


boaſted Ingenuity, Forecaſt and Induſtry 


could not procure one Morſel of. Bread; 


yet as valuable as theſe Bleſſings-are:rous, 


we 


„ 
we may ſecurely depend upon the Author 
of Nature, or on this ſomething Superior 
to us in the Scale of Beings, for their be- 
ing continued to us, ſo long as we have a 
Power or Capacity to enjoy them. Hence 
they are the proper Objects of our De- 
pendence upon Providence, for their Con- 
tinuation without any Anxiety, and of our 
Thankfulneſs and Adoration to che Au- 
thor of Nature for their Uſe and Value to 
us. Therefore to refuſe Thankfulneſs to 
God, from whoſe Power, Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs Man received his Being, and to 
whom he is continually indebted for his 
Preſeryation, is as abſurd and inconſiſtent 


in 


| ( 192 ) 

in Practice, as to deny in Speculation that 
the Effect owes any Thing to ite Cauſe. 
Now, tho Neſfection and Reaſon, in ob- 

fervitig the viſble Effects in the Univerſe 
their Inmenſtty, and the Wiſdorh and Or- 
der appearing in chat great Machine, may 
Induce'and prompt us to adore and reve: 
rente the Rutltor fbr His Power and Wil 
dom; yet it may (ill be aſked, Is there 
any general Feeling or Impulſe in human 
Nature; excluſive of either Habit or Edu- 
cation, that neceſſarily or naturally prompts 
us to a Dependence or Reliance upon the 
Deity; ſince ſuch a Reliance is as abſo- 


lutely requiſite to human Happineſs, as 
| Adora- 


* 8 5 3» 
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Adoration and Reverence can be for a 
Epictetus, an Heathen, obſerved; © there 
is no other way for a Man to eject Sorrow 
and Fear from his Soul, but by looking up 
to the Deity, and reſigning ourſelves to 
him.“ 
Lanſwer, There is a , general and natural 
Diſpoſition, Peſire and Uneaſineſs, which 
i common to the human Species, which 
the Brutes have not, and which every Man 
perceives, tho not its Uſe; nsy it ſeems 
not only uſeleſs by many, but even to 
make us more miſerable: and in a worſe 
Condition than the animal Part of the 
Creation, Mankind, becauſe they cannot 


foreſee, 


( 154 ) 
| foreſee, are generally anxious about what 


may happen, which frequently gives them 1 

'Uneaſineſs ; and yet with all their Sagacity 

they cannot foreſee what may happen, even 

on the next Day. is : 
The brute and animal Part of the Cres iſ 


tion tho* incapable of ſeeing into Futurity, M - 
as well as we, yet want our Fears and] 
Anxieties about what may happen ; hence il 
it ſeems that they be more happy than we, 
and that our Power of looking forward, 
and being anxious about what may happen 
and yet cannot foreſee, ſeems to be given 
in vain, and FR make us more miſerable 
chan hey. e 
But 


Bay 


But like other general Feelings and Im- 


pulſes with which the Author of Nature 
| hath furniſhed or neceſſarily impreſt upon 
any of his Aenne, none are given or 
denied in vain, but for ſome End or Uſe; 
for every neceſſary Feeling and Impulſe 
have their Uſe and End when rightly con- 
ſidered and underſtood, and when we per- 


. ceive the Uſe and End of their being given 


or denied to any Creature, we ſhall alſo 
perceive the proper Objects correſponding 


to them, which they prompt and point 

unto. | ; 
Mankind, by the Faculty or Ability of 

Reflection and Reaſon, can by tracing 
_ = © Effects 


—"'- 


(156 ) 
Effefts to cheir previous Cauſes, infer a 
| ard Cauſe or Deity, we call God. 
The Brutes, not being poſſeſt of this 
Power or Faculty of reſlecting from viſi 

bie andl ſenſihle Effects to ſcareh and en- 
quirt for unſeen and unexperienced Cauſes 
of | theſe Effects, can therefore: have no 
Notion of any ſupreme - Cauſe of theſe 
Effects, or of a Deity. 

No that the Future ſnould be hidden 
from us, and chat we ſhould have Fears 
| and Anxieties about hat may happen, 
for want of Ability to foreſee, is quite 
right and wiſely- ordered to prompt and 
anduce us. to look up to the Deity, and 

* | rely 


1 
tely upon him; for, if we could ourſelves, 
either foreſee what would happen, or had 
no Power or Ability to look forward into 
Futurity, or be anxious about it; in either 
Caſe we would never rely upon, or invoke 
the Deity; in the former Caſe, we would 
have no Occaſion to truſt and rely upon 
him or his Providence about what might 
happen, becauſe we could foreſee thoſe 
Events ourſelves; and in the latter Caſe, 


we would have no concern about the future 


or be anxious about it, or any ways 


prompted 'to a Reliance upon the Deity, 
any more than the Brutes. 


It was this Faculty or Power of looking 
H for- 


( 158 ) 
; forward into Futurity, and the Fears and 
Anxieties about what might happen, that 
made the Græcian, Roman, and other Na- 
tions, who had no Revelation but the 
Light of Nature, invoke and look up to 
the Deity, pray to him, and offer Sacri- 
fices about any future Contingence or Dan- 
ger they could not foreſee and were anxious 
about. 
Now, if the Brutes had our Power 
to look forward into Futurity, with our 
Fears and Anxieties about what might 
happen, and no Power or Ability to infer 
a firſt C auſe or ſomething Superior to them, 
we call God, to rely upon, their Nature 
had 


( 139 ) 
had been very imperfect and. unhappy, and 
their Power of looking into Futurity, 
which we have, had really been given them 
in vain: Likewiſe our Power and Ability | 
of looking forward into Futurity, and our 
neceſſary Anxieties ariſing from our Deſire 
of foreſeeing, had been given us in vain 
alſo, if there had been no Object exiſting to 
rely upon. | 
This appears to be one of the ſtrongeſt 
Proofs of a Deity, ſince there are no gene- 
ral Feelings neceſſarily impreſt upon any 
Creature, that we know of, when under- 
ſtood, but what have their Ends and Ob- 
jects correſponding to them, and to which 
H 2 they 
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they prompt and direct it: Hence thoſe 
which are given us, and denied them, 
are both right with reſpect to the particu- 
lar Abilities and Impulſes we both are 
naturally furniſned with. 

Secondly, with reſpect to Equals in the 
ſame Scale of Beings : That we ought 
-mutually and reciprocally to communicaze 
to, add with each other. 

N Here we ought to be careful not to in- 
vert the Order of Nature, by confounding 
| he Diſtinction of the former Relation, 


where we were to expect to receive from 


ſomething Superior to us in the Scale, with 


this wherein we are Equals, 


* 


For, 


1 ) 
For, if inſtead of receiving from this 
ſomething above us, we ſervilely beg and 
crave to receive from thoſe in ou own Claſs, 
Who are all craving to receive as well as 
ourſelves, we ſhall-miſs' our Road to Hap- 
pineſs and Compoſure of Mind, and in- 
volve ourſelves in Miſery, Anxiety and 

Diſappointment ;' becauſe we deviate from 
| this our natural Equality, and fink our- 
* below our Level, ing Equals by. Na- 
ture, For whether we place our Hap- 
pineſs in Honours, Riches, Fame, &c. 
and ſo be craving to receive them from our 
own Species, we ſhall ſoon find ourſelves 
out of the Road to Hold, and there 
H 3 will 


upon ourſelves Contempt and Diſeſteem 
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Uu ve uſhered into our Minds, Fears and 
 Difuppointments, and we ſhall often bring 


alſo; for it generally happens, that we are 
deſpiſed by thoſe, we beg Applauſe, Ho- 
nour and Efteem from ; and we ſeldom 


love a Man long, nay he even becomes 


deſpiſed, who is always begging our Eſteem | 
and Commendation; -and, if we do the 


fame to another, we become ridiculous, 


and, in our turn, deſpiſed alſo. | 


— —UDö— 
— — — — 


The reaſon is very plain, becauſe we have 


deviated from our natural Equality, for 


we are all Equals by Nature, and by a 


ſervile begging and Dependence, we have 
| ſunk 


| (163) 
ſunk ourſelves below our natural Level; "%y 
whereby we have loft the Dignity of our 
Nature, and thereby become deſpiſed by 
en We can only act conformably to 
| the Situation we are placed in by Nature 
to each other as Equals, when we neither 
depreſs ourſelves below, nor exalt ourſelves 
above them. | 
Now, as we have conſidered the Difad- 
vantage attending the ſinking ourſelves 
below our natural Level or Equality, let 
us on the contrary, conſider the Diſadvan- 
tage attending the exalting ourſelves above 
it; and we mall perceive that every Devia- 
tion from Nature's Plan, is attended with 
H 4 Im- 


G6) 
| Imperfe&tion * Uneaſineſs in ourſelyes, 
and diſagreeable to others alſo : T herefore | 


bet us conſider the imperious Man. 


If a Man aſſumes a haughty, imperious 
and commanding Diſpoſition towards his 
own Species, he chat Moment deſtroys 
the very. Foundation of all inward. Reſpect 
® and tender Affection of his Fellow. Crea. 

8 tures towards him, and will not find that 4 


 fincere Reſpect, Submiſſion and Diſtance 


from others, he is ſeeking, which will ſtill 


diſturb him. 


The Man, who, by a commanding and 


controuling Diſp-ſition towards others, 


calls. their Averſion to Obedience and Sub- 


miſſion 


( 165. ) 
miſſion to him, Pride, miſtakes it for Na- 
ture; becauſe, if another Man aſſumes the 
ſame commanding and controuling Diſpo- - 
fition towards him, he will immediately 
feel that ſame Temper in himſelf, which 
he calls Pride in others. | | 

Hence ariſes that common Complaint of 
Maſters, Parents and Governors, who keep 
their reſpective Dependents at too great a 
Diſtance, and treat them as if they were 
none of the ſame Species with themſelves. 
They tell you their Servants, Children or 
Pupils have no Eſteem, Reſpect, tender 
Pity or Compaſſion for them; but the 
Truth is, they themſelves, by aſſuming 8 

| H 5. a Supe-- 


(' 2166: ) 
à Supertority above the Standard of Na. 


ture, and above the Relation one Part | of | 
the Species have towards another, are often 
the Occaſion of the Complaint. 

Hence it is Nature's Vigour working at 
the Root, when we find an inward Un- 
caſineſs and Averſion, on being forceably 
controuled and made dependent; and for 
this Reaſon is Advice ſo difficult to be 
given, and ſo oſten unſucceſsful, becauſe 
we ſuppoſe that they, who adviſe or com- 
mand, aſſume a Superiority; therefore 
Advice oughit to be givem with an unaſ- 
ſuming Diſpoſition to make it ſucceſsful; 

we ought to point out the Defects of 


others, 


l 
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others, under the Influence of a conſcioul- 
neſs that we are often defective ourſelves. 
We can only act properly, and as our 
natural State of Equality requires, when | 
we diſcharge the Duties of Humanity, 
Truth and Equity; for theſe are general 
Heads of ſocial Actions and Diſpoſitions ; 
and all their natural Conſequences, ns 
Mercy, Compaſſion, 1 Juſtice 
and Honeſty, are ſuch Actions and Dif. 
poſitions; as render us neither aſſuming. 
above others, nor ſink us below them. 
No the mutually receiving from, and 
returning to each other theſe Acts and Diſ- 
poſitions, are Duties equally becoming 


both 


Cs) 
both King and Subject, Maſter and Ser- 
vant, Parent and Child; for as: political 
Diſtinctions do not alter the human Na- 


ture of which we all are naturally parta- 
kers, ſo the mutual Acts and Diſpoſitions 
of King and Subjects ought to be confor- 
2 to that. Nature, which is common: 
to all. e 
It may be objected, that the human 
; Species are not naturally equal, becauſe: 
fome Men are ſtronger than others, ſome 
wiſer, and ſome richer but they are all 
naturally Equal with reſpect to their being 
of the fe Species of Beings, in the 
Scale they EX fixed, and all partake alike- 
of 


e 


of human Nature; which: natural Equa- 


lities are permanent as human Nature 


itſelf. | 
Thofe accidental Superiorities aforeſaid; 
are not permament like our natural Equa- 


lity ; a few Days. Sickneſs, or: accidentak | 


Misfortunes, may. ſoon deprive the ſtrong 
Man of his ſuperior Strength, the wiſe 
Man of kis ſuperior Wiſdom: and Reaſon, 
| and the rich Man of his Riches, and even 


fink them to an accidental Inferiority; 


yet notwithſtanding this, our natural 
Equality remains, and we ſtill are Equals. 
with reſpect to our being of the ſame Spe-- 
cies, partaking alike of the human Na- 


ture, 


(i688 ) 
Both King and Subject, Maſter and Ser- 
vant, Parent and Child: for. as political 
Diſtinctions do not alter the human Na- 
ture of which we all are naturally parta- 
kers, ſo the mutual Acts and Diſpoſitions 
of King and Subjects ought to be confor- 
as 12 that Nature, which is common 
tO all. . Ty | 
lt may be objected, that the human 
F Species are not naturally equal, becauſe: 
fome Men are ſtronger than others, ſome 
wiſer, and ſome richer; but they are all 
| naturally Equal with reſpect to their. being 
of the ſame Species of Beings, in the 
Scale they are fixed, and all partake alike 
. 


_ 


1 | 
of human Nature; which: natural Equaz | | 
lities are permanent as human Nature 
itſelf. | 

Thofe accidental Superiorities aforeſaid, 
are not permament like our natural Equa- 
lity ; a few Days. Sickneſs, or: accidentak | | 
Misfortunes, may ſoon deprive the ſtrong 
Man of his ſuperior Strength, the wiſe: 
Man of his ſuperior Wiſdom and Reaſon, 
and the rich Man of his Riches, and even 
fink them. to an accidental Inferiority; 
yet notwithſtanding this, our natural 
Equality remains, and we ſtill are Equals 
with reſpect to our being of the ſame Spe-- 
cies, partaking alike of the human Na- 


ture,, 


4650) | 

ture, and-all liable to Accidents and Mis: 
fortunes. © | | 
Hence the reciprocal Acts and Difpoſi-- 
tions of Humanity, Equity and Benevo-- 
lence, will always be proper and become 
us, whether we be Kings' or Subjects, 
Maſters or Servants; and" will not in the 
leaft affect a due Subordination for the 
Subject and Servant will more chearfully 
obey and more ſincerely love; reſpect and 
reverence their Superiors, their Perſons 
and Properties being more ſecure and bet 
ter defended. Hence political Subordi- 
nation is not affected by ſuch a Condeſcen- 
ſion on the one Part, or by a proper Re- 


ſpect, 


1 
ſpect, Reverence and Obedience on the 


other. But when either the one, or both 


of the Parties, counteract theſe Acts and 
Diſpoſitions aforeſaid, and inſtead of Hu- 
manity, practiſe Cruelty or Oppreſſion; 
inſtead of Truth and Equity, make uſe of 
Lying and Injuſtice, and inſtead of Bene- 
vialence; uſe Hatred: and- Contempt, the- 
Conſequence will be nothing but Diſorder: 
E in Families. and States. 
By exerting a communicative Diſpoſi- 
a tion of Humanity, Benevolence, Truth, 
Equity and Honeſty, we acquire an open, 
eaſy and unaſſuming Behaviour and inward 
Diſpoſition, which make us always eaſfy 
to: 


6 2 3 
to ourſelves, and univerſally agreeable to 


others; whereas a contrary Conduct, ren- 


ders us uneaſy to ourſelves and diſagree-- 


able to others; for we cannot be open and 
eaſy in our Diſpoſition and Behaviour 
when ſunk below our natural Equality, 


but contracted, timorous and uncaſy. 


| If above an Equality in our Actions and 
en * be aſſuming, haughty- 
and arrogant, we would be diſagreeable to 
others in what Station of Life ſoever we 
be; but if we neither ſervilely beg or 
rave, nor haughtily or imperiou fly aſſume, . 


but practiſe in our Actions and Diſpoſi- 


tions towards each other, Humanity, 


Truth, 


5 
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Truth, Equity, &c. which are. neither” 


ſinking us below our natural Level, nor 


improperly exalting us above any of our 
Species, we ſhall acquire that Good-wilF- 
and. Eſteem of others, and eaſe to our- 


ſelves, which. neither our aſſuming: on the 


one hand, nor ſervilely craving from others. 


on the other, could ever effect, but which 
both would deſtroy. 

Hence we may perceive how ſimple, 
and yet how. general and uniform, the 
acting agreeably to Nature, is; for by the 
acting couformably to the Relations we- 


are placed in by Nature to each other, we 
need. not diſtraft ourſelves; or others, by 
S laying; 


| ( 194 ) DEE: 
layirig down various Rules, of Duty, Con- 
duct or Behaviour : But our Acts and 
Diſpoſitions, regarding our natural Rela- 
tion to each other, as aforeſaid, will extend 
to all other Relations, whether natural or 
 politicaly to che Man of high Station or 
low Life. | 55 k 
| Tho! political and National Cuſtoms and 
Prejudicies may make the proud Man ſup- 
poſe it Meanne ſs to condeſcend to ſuch 
Actions and Diſpoſitions as an Equality 
requires; and the modeſt Man think it 
aſſuming; yet the modeſt Man needs not 
fear Pride, till he aſſumes above this 
Equality, nor the proud Man, Meanneſs, 
: | till 


( 195 ) 

till he ſinks below it: But ſo long as their 
mutual and reciprocal Acts and Diſpoſi- 
tions towards each other, are Humanity, 
Benevolence, Truth and Equity, the mo- 
deſt Man needs not fear Pride, nor the 
proud Man, Meannefs; for above that 
Point aforeſaid, is Pride, and below it 
Meanneſs. 

As we are all of the ſame Species and 
naturally equal; to refuſe to deal with all 
Men equitably, and wich every Man as 
we deſire he ſhould deal with us, is the 
ſame Unreaſonableneſs and Self-contradic- 
tion, as to affirm one Number or Quantity 


co 


| 4 | 176 : ) 


- to be equal to another, and n.. 


not equal to it. 
| mech and Latz. With 4 ia 
Things Below ur ; as Things animate and 
With regard to theſe we are to aſſume a 
fuperior Diſpoſition, viz. to rule, order, 
and diſpoſe them, as may turn to the beſt 
Account for our mental Pleaſure and 
bodily Uſefulneſs; but not to uſe unmer- 
eiful Cruelty to the animate, nor Contempt 
to. the inanimate; for both are good and 
uſeful in their Kind. 

This ordering and diſpoſing theſe infe- 


rior Things, is ſo natural in order to ac- 


quire 


6 177 ) 
quite the Pleaſure of the hams Mind, 


that we perceive it in C hildren very early, 


for their Minds are always uneaſy when 
out of Action; but give them Pebbles, 
a Piece of Clay, Ruſhes, &c. (Things of 
an inferior Nature in Relation to them) 
and they immediately aſſume Aa buly, 
active, ordering Diſpaſition upon them, 
and change, order and direct them into 
various Shapes and Forms, which gives 
them a mental Pleaſure, and their former 
Uneaſineſs is gone, 

When we come to be Men, to exert 


ourſelves upon the inferior Part of the 


Creation, 


8 
Creation, is likewiſe requiſite towards our 
mental Pleaſure and bodily Uſefulneſs. 
The envied Happineſs of the ancient 
rural Shepherds proceeded from acting 
upon che animal Part of the Creation, as 
their Cattle, their Sheep, their Dogs, &c. 
and the King, who was baniſhed his 
| Kingdom, and in his Retirement amuſed 
himſelf in a Garden, declared he had 
found more Pleaſure in ordering and 
. forming the Branches of the Vine how to 
| ſpread and bend, than ever he had expe- 
rienced before. . 
_ Here is a large Field for the Employ- 
ment of Mankind, in thoſe” Things inferior 


to 


690 
to us by Nature; for, as Happineſs is 
deſigned to be general to all, every Man 


may enjoy the Pleaſures of acting upon 
the inferior Part of Matter; the King in 
making his Kingdom ſecure and commo- 


dious; the Gentleman in improving his 


County or Manor; the Huſbandman his 


Fields; every Mechanic hath a peculiar 
Pleaſure in modelling and forming inferior 
Matter to ſome uſeful Ends and Purpoſes ; 
Merchants in exporting and importing 
n | 
But yet we are to conſider, that tho' a 
Father gave his Children Pebbles, Clay, 
Straw, &c. to divert them, and give their 
n Minds 
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Minds Pleaſure, by acting upon them 
yet he did not deſign that theſe little 
Things, ſo far below them in Nature, 
ſhould make them fret and be uneaſy. 
And how ridiculous doth it appear to us 
when Men, to ww how we did fret 


and cry when Children, for the loſs of a 
Straw or Pebble; Things ſo far below us 
in Nature? | 

In like manner we ought to conſider 
When Men, that we. are only to act upon 
all thoſe Things of an inferior Nature to 


5 us, with a Diſpoſition of Superiority, for 


our Aumvalieent, | mental Pleaſure and 


| dean Uſefulneſs. We deviate from the 
(8 | Deſign 


( 181 ). 
Beſign and Order of Nature, when we 
make them ſuperior to us, by allowing 


them to be our Maſters and Rulers ſo far, 
as to let them rob us of our mental Plea- 
ſare and Happineſs, by either the loſs of 
them, or any Diſappointment in the Ma- 


nagement of them; for theſe Things are 
below us in the Scale, as a Straw or Peb- 
ble was below the Child. 

Hence it is an univerſal Aſſent founded 
upon the real Nature of Things, and the 
Relation we ſtand in to them; chat Man N 
is univerſally eſteemed and approved, who 
is induſtrious and chearfully active in his 


Buſineſs, yet calm, patient and not de- 


1 ſpairing, 


(- 162 
Gem ir ze leg D Hara ce 
Kingdom. V 

Hence the Cauſe, that Pride 1 


cage ariſing from the Poſſeſſion of theſe 


inferior Things, are vniverſally deſpiſed: 


and ridiculed ; but an humble, equal Diſ- 
poſition, ſtill preſerved and retained in all 
Conditions, is eſteemed by every one. 


Theſe are Truths felt by every Body, and 
are conformable to the real Nature of 


Things; for tho' every Head cannot think 


and perceive what is conformable; yet 


every Heart can feel, the Peaſant's as well 
as the Philoſopher's. 


And hence, by tracing what is confor- 


mable 
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neceſſary Feelings and Faculties in human 
Nature, we not only perceive how they 
prompt, direct and point out the proper 


Conduct of every one in particular, but 


alſo that to act agreeably therewith, tends 
to the public Good and Heoplach of 
Mankind in general, and a Deviation there- 
from the reverſe : We alſo, by perceiving 
theſe neceſſary Laws which are ' common 
to our Species, perceive the;real State and 
Deſign of human Nature previous to our 


being biaſſed by political Laws, Cuſtoms 


and Prejudices or Inventions of Mankind, 


which have in many Caſes been the Caule 
1.32 of 


mable to theſe fundamental. Principles, or 


+ 


( 4 f 
Hour deviating from the real and funda” 
mental Laws of our Nature; and which 
verifies the Aſſertion of a great moral 
Philoſopher, ** That God made Man up- 
. right, but they have found out many In- 
ventionsꝰ or Deviations therefrom. 


- * Solomon. 


